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DO WE KNOW CHILDREN? 


As the president of one of our state teachers colleges walked 
across the campus of his college a few months ago he commented, 
“The great reorganization needed in the education of teachers is 
the provision for far greater opportunity to learn about children. 
The teachers colleges are still teaching subject matter and doing, I 
believe, an effective piece of work at it. What they are not doing 
is to make it possible for prospective teachers to know children.” 

“Would the psychology departments agree to that appraisal?" 
was asked, to lead the president into a further elaboration of his 
point of view. He answered: 


To be sure, the psychology departments are doing more and more to 
awaken students to individual differences in mentality and temperament 
but their work is still too academic and too remote from actual flesh and blood 
children. We have made only a beginning. Teachers need to know more 
about the physical life of the child, his biological development, his anthro- 
logical development. 

Teachers need to know more about the influence of his home environ- 
ment on the child. Has he prematurely taken on the worries incident to 
economic insecurity? Is he confused and distressed because of temperamental 
maladjustments within the family? Has he developed feelings of failure or 
inferiority because of constant unfavorable comparisons between himself and 
a brother or sister? 

Teachers need to know vastly more about the mental development of the 
child, his interests, how he reacts to experiences, the influence of the school 
group and the community group upon him. 

We need to know more about the materials with which we work— 
children. We need greater opportunity for our student teachers to know 
children by working with them in many types of activities, not merely 
the directed teaching assignment. We are still too much concerned with 
teaching subject matter to children and not nearly enough concerned with 
the children themselves. 


The White House Conference reports have indicated that one 
out of every three children is sufficiently maladjusted mentally, 
socially, or emotionally to require special treatment. Under present 
conditions it is unlikely that any but the most maladjusted will receive 
Special attention. 


15871 
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The schools are not entirely to blame for this large incidence 


of maladjustment. The home and the community must assume their’ 


share of culpability. But the school in which strict grade standards 
are rigidly enforced regardless of individual differences in capacity 
and interest, the school in which academic outcomes are valued 
above the integration of personality; the school in which fear of non. 
promotion is the motivation fer-Work ; the school where mental cruelty 
in the form of sarcasm is tolerated—in any of these, the school 
becomes perverted in its function and contributes to disintegration 
of personality and mental breakdown. 
Dr. V. V. Anderson in Psychiatry in Education says: 


Each year seventy thousand new patients enter state hospitals for insane 
in this country, joining that large army of between four and five hundred 
thousand individuals confined as mental cases. The conditions from which 
these individuals suffer are largely an outgrowth of personality problems in 
youth, issues that are recognizable by parents and teachers as “nervousness” 
but commonly not dealt with intelligently. If mental hygiene principles are 
applied, prevention of this insanity is in a large measure possible.’ 


Dr. Anderson presents a tremendous challenge to educators in 
this statement. Is it not immediately important to survey and, if 
necessary, reconstruct the discipline of the schools? Are teacher. 
pupil relationships happy ones? Are children learning self-control 
by assuming larger and larger responsibilities for their own conduct? 
Are the schools still dominated by outmoded and mentally unhygienic 
policies of classification and promotion? Are children labeled and 
classified in any way which creates feelings of inadequacy, insecurity, 
or inferiority? 

These, and a host of other questions, are inherent in the chal- 
lenge, “Do we know children?” If the educator can justify his 
claim to an affirmative answer, it will not be in terms of well phrased 
educational objectives but in terms rather of a school in which chil- 
dren are becoming socially useful, in which they are receiving sympa- 
thetic guidance to help them cope more successfully with reality, 
and in which each child's potentialities are being completely realized. 


LIBRARY PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Elementary teachers and principals throughout the state will 
be interested in the activities being undertaken by a committee 
consisting of members of the California Library Association, the 
School Librarians Association of California, and representative educe 
tors in the field of elementary education. The committee will be 
divided into a Northern Section and a Southern Section to facilitate 
ease of meeting. 


1 Victor V. Anderson. Psychiatry in Education. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1932, p. 155. 
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The Northern Section will be charged with responsibility for 
preparing material suitable for the guidance of elementary teachers 
on The Use of Books and Libraries. The Southern Section will have 
the problem of preparing a program in Children’s Literature. These 
reports will be designed not only for their value to teachers in service 
but should indicate desirable standards for the training of elementary 
teachers in these fields. 

Eleanor Hitt, Assistant State Librarian and President of the 
California Library Association, is serving with Helen Heffernan, 
Chief, Division of Elementary Education and Rural Schools, as joint 
chairman of the state-wide committee. The committee will welcome 
the assistance of teachers and principals in securing statements 
concerning satisfactory work now being accomplished in making the 
library service to elementary children more effective. 


THE NEW SCIENCE GUIDE FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Beginning with the opening of schools, the State Department 
of Education, with the cooperation of the Science Departments of 
the seven state teachers colleges, undertook a new service to the 
elementary schools of the state in publishing a bulletin series under 
the title Science Guide for Elementary Schools. The first two numbers 
of volume I have already been sent to the schools. Announcement 
of the numbers constituting volume I was made in the August issue 
of The California Journal of Elementary Education. 

The Thirty-first Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, A Program for Science Teaching! points out 
the importance of science in our present mode of life. In general, 
science has transformed our manner of living through (1) the control 
of energy which has produced our mechanical age, (2) the improve- 
ment of health and sanitation which has contributed to the develop- 
ment of modern standards of living, and (3) an increased control of 
our food supply by scientific production. 

In spite of these contributions of modern science, this field has 
been largely neglected in the elementary school, possibly because 
teachers feel “their own dearth of scientific knowledge.’ Difficult 
questions are often asked by children but teachers need not be reluc- 
tant about undertaking science teaching because, as Dr. Craig says: ?* 


Children’s questions cover a wide field, and many of their questions have 
never been answered by scientists. Hence, the elementary teacher need not 
feel chagrined when the children ask questions she cannot answer, but she has 
reason for feeling her instruction has not achieved its goal if she continually 
fails to utilize their questions to motivate their work. 
1A Program for Teaching Science. The Thirty-First Yearbook, Part |. The National Society for 


pear A of — Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1932, pp. 28-33. 
ss " 
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The Science Guide should be particularly useful in school pro. 
grams organized on an integrated activity basis. All social studies 
units are rich in possibilities for science study. To quote Dr. Craig! 
again in this connection: 


Too frequently the activities only explore the subject matter field in which 
the teacher feels her greatest competence. The children may emerge from 
the elementary school with their training warped by teachers who have in one 
way or another harped on their own hobbies. This is at present one of the 
greatest weaknesses of the activity program. 


The encouragement and guidance of teachers in the effective 
use of the Science Guide may well constitute an important part of the 
supervisory program of the elementary school principal. Unless 
such aid is given, many teachers will fail to realize with their chil. 
dren the values of these science publications. 

A word needs to be said about the care of these materials. As 
they are being published in separate bulletin form it is important 
to arrange some definite plan of filing to preserve them. The material 
is not of a current nature. For example, No. 3, Common Insects, wil 
be as usable next year as it is this year, if it can be kept accessible, 
Due to a limited budget only a few copies beyond actual need for 
distribution of each issue will be printed and it will be impossible to 
supply additional copies of issues lost or mislaid. 


NEW SERVICE FOR SUPERVISORS 


The State Department of Education has recently been informed 
by the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction o 
the National Education Association that The Journal of Educational 
Method will, in the future, be issued in a somewhat different form 
and each issue will be in a considerable measure devoted to one 
phase of supervision. Successive numbers will be so related that they 
form a consecutive supervisory program. The material will be d 
inestimable value, not only to superintendents and supervisors 
but principals confronted with problems of directing instruction 
while they are themselves engaged in full-time or part-time teaching 
The new type content provides concentrated material adapted t 
varied needs and is designed to supplement major supervisory 
activities. 

Membership in the Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction of the National Education Association is $4 per yea! 
and entitles one to receive The Journal of Educational Method an 
the yearbooks of the Department. The yearbooks constitute a mos 
valuable library in the field of supervision. 


1 Ibid. p. 159. 
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Applications for membership should be sent to Dr. James F. 
Hosic, Editor, Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


A HEALTH PROGRAM FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The preparation of A Health Program for Elementary Schools 
has engaged the attentions of the Division of Health and Physical 
Education and the Division of Elementary Education and Rural 
Schools for the past three years. Into its preparation has gone 
the efforts of doctors, nurses, public health officials, teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and superintendents throughout the state. 
Perhaps no publication hitherto presented by the State Depart- 
ment of Education owes its creation to a larger or more enthusiastic 
group of people representing a profound interest in child welfare. 

The Health Program aimed to be (1) positive, (2) scientifically 
accurate, (3) non-technical, and (4) practical. The approach has 
always been the establishment of good health as a basis for vigorous, 
joyous, effective living and serving. The material has been pre- 
pared by specialists in the particular field, and critically reviewed 
by other experts to guarantee its correctness. It has been written 
as simply as the concepts treated would permit so that it will be 
readily understandable by teachers with ordinary training in science. 
In all, it has aimed to be practical, so it may be adapted by any 
conscientious teacher to the conditions found in typical classrooms. 

The publication should serve administrators in the organization 
of health service. It should serve as a textbook in the education 
of teachers in the field of health. It should be of inestimable value 
to Parent Teacher Associations as a handbook for study groups in 
parent education and child health. 

Principals, elementary school supervisors, and superintendents 
will promote the state program in elementary education by pro- 
viding for a careful introduction of this material during the present 
school year. The present conditions make it particularly appropriate 
that the schools emphasize the protection of child health through 
proper health service and purposeful health instruction. 


METHOD OF GRADUATION OF PUPILS FROM ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA COUNTIES 


On the basis of reports received from 50 of the 58 counties in 
California, a study of the method of graduation of pupils from the 
elementary school was made. With reports available from approxi- 
mately 86 per cent of the counties a fairly accurate appraisal can 
be made of the procedure which obtains. 
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Of the 50 counties, 40, or 80 per cent, of those reporting give 
no official examination prepared by the county board of education: 
8 counties, or 16 per cent, give official examinations in some sub. 
jects; 2 counties, or 4 per cent, give official examinations in all sub. 
jects prepared by the county board of education for graduation from 
elementary schools. 

In counties reporting no official examination given by the county 
board of education, the following procedure reported by one county 
is typical of this group: 

Graduation is based upon: 

1. A standardized achievement test 

2. A standardized ability test 

3. Recommendation of the teacher 

4. Recommendation of the superintendent and supervisors 

5. Daily record of the pupil ( 


It is our plan to graduate any student who has shown growth according 
to his ability through the elementary grades. 





The 8 counties reporting county board examinations in some 
subjects report as follows: 


County I 


Quarterly tests are given by the County Board of Education in arithme- 
tic, spelling, civics, history, and English. The work is planned so that a k 
definite amount of work is covered each quarter and questions are prepared 
covering that period. Standard graduation tests are given at the end of the 
term, results of the two tests are averaged, and anyone receiving 75 per cent 
or more is graduated. Teachers’ recommendations are taken in case of doubt. 
Pupils 15 years or over are promoted to high school with the understanding 
that they may receive a diploma of graduation in exchange for the certificate 7 
of promotion if the high school principal reports satisfactory work at the 
end of the first year in high. 








if 
County 2 
The County Board sends out tests during the year, and at the end of the n 
year we take into consideration the grades made in these tests, the teacher's f 
recommendation, and the recommendation of the supervisor or county super- q 
intendent of schools. 4 
County 3 P 
An examination given by the County Board of Education and the daily 5 
grades of the teacher are the basis on which the eighth grade pupils are n 
graduated. 0 
County 4 
In some subjects. 
County 5 tl 
The County Board prepares questions on five subjects, viz., arithmetic, \. 
W 


language, U. S. history, geography, and spelling, on which we expect a fait 
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average. All other subjects are in the hands of the teacher. Her recom- 
mendation is usually accepted. Stanford Achievement Tests are some- 
times used. 


County 6 
Twenty per cent on County Board examination—eighty per cent 
teacher's grading. 


County 7 
Standardized or other tests will be given by the County Board of Edu- 
cation, through the County Superintendent's office, to all eighth grade pupils 
during the term. These tests will be a factor in eighth grade graduation. 
Methods of conducting examinations and disposition of the papers will be 
given at the time the tests are submitted. The recommendation of the 
teacher is an important factor. 


County 8 
The Board gives a mid-term test in arithmetic and language and a final 
test in arithmetic, language, constitution, composition, reading—the latter an 
achievement test. The results are averaged with the teachers’ markings on 
the report card. The teachers’ markings are accepted for other subjects. A 
spelling test is given in the seventh grade and used unless the eighth grade 
wishes to raise the standard by taking it. 


In two counties reporting graduation on the basis of a county 
board examination, one superintendent states: 
Although examinations are given to eighth grade pupils to determine 
fitness for graduation, the principal and teacher are asked to make recom- 


mendations on those pupils who fail to make the required grade in the 
examinations. In fact, the principal's recommendation carries much weight. 


The other county reporting county board examinations is an extremely 
small county in terms of pupil enrollment, having only about 300 
pupils in average daily attendance in the elementary schools. 

The trend in California is definitely away from formal subject 
matter examinations. This trend is probably traceable to three 
factors: (1) the increase in the number of well qualified and ada- 
quately prepared teachers in all types of elementary schools, (2) the 
availability of rural supervision which provides for continuous 
professional guidance of the work of the teacher, (3) the changing 
emphasis in education from the acquisition of knowledge as the 
major objective to the point of view which sees education as a means 
of developing the total personality of the child. 


PROPAGANDA IN JUNIOR NEWSPAPERS 


The attention of school administrators is called to material in 
the nature of propaganda contained in certain junior newspapers of 


| wide circulation. Administrators and teachers should be particularly 


watchful that such material is used with extreme caution, if at all, 
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since propaganda should not enter into instruction. Although it js 
highly desirable that discussion of controversial subjects be included 
in social studies projects, material should be selected with definite 
care in order that both sides of issues are clearly presented and that 






























propaganda be excluded. 


NEW STATE TEXTBOOK ADOPTIONS 
Sixth Grade Readers 


The State Board of Education, on October 10, 1934, adopted 
Trails Beyond, published by the Johnson Publishing Company, as a 
basal textbook in reading for the sixth grade. Good Reading, published 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, was adopted as a supplementary sixth 
grade reader. These books will be distributed to elementary schools 
in accordance with a plan to be determined by the State Department 
of Education, 


Spelling 

Two series of spelling materials were adopted as state textbooks 
by the State Board of Education on October 26, 1934. The two series 
are The Golden State Speller, by Ayer, Oberholtzer, and Lane, pub- 
lished by the World Book Company, and the Pupils Individual 
Spelling Book, by Croad, O'Reilly, and Burkhard. The first of these 
series is for grades 3-8 and is the usual form of textbook to be used 
by pupils over a period of years. The second is a workbook for 
grades 3—6, presenting a plan for individual instruction in spelling, 
and is consumed annually by the pupil. Each school district may 
choose which of the two state series spellers shall be distributed for 
use by pupils of the district in grades 3-6; The Golden State Speller 
will be distributed to all districts for use in grades 7-8. 


Handwriting 


At its meeting on October 26, 1934, the State Board of Education 
adopted The Zaner-Bloser Handwriting Textbook, published by Zaner- 
Bloser Company, for use as state series textbooks in handwriting. 









AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


American Education Week, sponsored jointly by the National 
Education Association, the United States Office of Education, and 
the American Legion, will be observed throughout the nation Novem- 
ber 5 to 11, 1934. Never before has the cause of education needed 
so intensely the serious attention of all the people. During the recent 
years of distress and uncertainty one common thought has prevailed 
Every serious minded person desires for the coming generation a more 
secure future than the times from which we are just emerging. The 
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physical and spiritual stress of recent years has made us hopeful, 
even determined that our children shall live in a world in which 
character is the basis of citizenship. 

Society has come to depend.on the schools to furnish stability 
and guidance to civilization. In meeting this demand of society the 
schools have established objectives of education. Through training 
directed toward the fulfillment of these objectives the youth of 
America may attain to humane social ideals which will fit them to 
function effectively in a democratic society. 

All citizens are invited to visit and inspect the work of the 
schools so that they may participate intelligently in important 
decisions related to educational and social progress. 


Topics suggested for the day-by-day programs follow: 


Monday, November 5—Planning for Tomorrow 

Tuesday, November 6—Developing New Types of Schooling 
Wednesday, November 7—Continuing Education throughout Life 
Thursday, November 8—Financing our Schools 

Friday, November 9—Quickening the Sense of Civic Responsibility 
Saturday, November 10—Preparing for New Kinds of Service 
Sunday, November 11—Enriching Character through Education 


Materials designed as helps for local school officials in planning 
programs for American Education Week are available from the Divi- 
sion of Publications of the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


2—15371 

































THE PANEL TECHNIQUE OF GROUP DISCUSSIONS | 4 


HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief, 
Division of Elementary Education and Rural Schools 





The earliest reference to the discussion panel technique as it js 
here described appears in periodical literature in 1926. The reference 
speaks of it as a method of “great promise,” but provides little > | 
concrete material as to the procedures followed. Its development is — © 
all a matter of the past decade. The method was first used on an 
extensive scale by Harry A. Overstreet of the College of the City of 
New York in 1929, at the adult education summer session housed at 
Hansford Hall, near the University of California. This experiment 
was ‘an effort to give every one, even in a group of some hundreds 
of persons, a feeling of actual and active participation in a free and 
open interchange of opinion.” ! 

The discussion panel technique seems to be the contribution to 
educational method of the adult education group. Through experi- 
ence, the educator engaged in work with adults has discovered that 
the dogmatic procedures of the old type schoolmaster are futile. 
The adult audience is armed with an unfailing defensive weapon 
against such methods. There is nothing obligatory about its attend- 
ance. It is coerced neither by compulsory education laws nor parental 
insistence. It can express its disapproval by quietly walking out on 
instruction which disregards the personalities of the instructed. 
A full and free interchange of ideas, based upon experience and 
reading, under the guidance of informed and skilful leadership, 
seems to be the most effective method in securing educational results 
with adults. 

The discussion panel technique is a powerful means of combating 
the staleness of intellectual atmosphere, of clarifying and vivifying 
ideas and of bringing to light latent and unsuspected talent. 
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The Evaluation of the Panel Method 


The discussion panel technique has evolved out of earlier attempts 
to secure audience participation. At least three of these methods: (1) 
the open forum, (2) the round table discussion, and (3) the symposium, 
require brief definition, because they are frequently confused with 
the panel discussion method in organizing program patterns. 

The open forum consists of two parts: an address by an expert 
on the subject, followed by a question and discussion period in which 


om Morse A. Cartwright. “Panel.” Journal of Adult Education, Volume 5, No. 1, January, 1933, 
p. 39. 
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the members of the audience are at liberty to ask the speaker questions 
or advance their own ideas. The Open Forum National Council 
describes the forum as follows: 


The forum avoids partisanship, eliminates sectarianism and disowns 
class distinctions. The forum is not a deliberative assembly. It is not a 
debate, nor a concert, nor an entertainment, though it has in turn all the 
allurement, intensity, contention, delight, and excitement that characterize 
these widely various occasions. ! 


The open forum emphasizes the speaker and subordinates the audi- 
ence. It has operated as an instrument for the community wide 
education of adults on current economic and political questions. 

Professional groups have aimed to escape the stereotype program 
pattern of speech following speech by introducing the round table 
discussion. This method has two variations. In the first, the name 
of topic and speaker is followed on the program by the word dis- 
cussion, usually in bold-face type. After the topic is presented by 
the speaker, the chairman calls for discussion. An embarrassed silence 
follows, or the ‘forum hound,” an egotistic and aggressive individual 
who is the blight of every large audience and who believes himself 
capable of making a speech on any subject on any occasion, destroys 
the effectiveness of the original presentation by his anti-climactic 
remarks. 

The program maker, in an effort to avoid the difficulties, has 
used another device. The name of the main speaker on a topic is 
followed by two or three other names, presumably of persons who 
will discuss the original paper. This plan usually results in the 
reading of a series of papers and there is little or no modification or 
interchange of ideas for which the discussion was designed. 

The symposium is an attempt to have various aspects of a 
problem presented by a group of speakers. When the symposium 
is well planned and the speeches are well prepared, the symposium 
isa desirable procedure in getting all points of view before an audience. 
The disadvantages become apparent in the lack of opportunity to 
integrate and harmonize divergent opinions. The personality of the 
speaker is apt to influence too greatly the acceptance of ideas, and 
the competitive aspect of trying to out-talk one another lends a 
gladiatorial feature to what should be an intellectual feast. 

Out of these methods has evolved the panel discussion technique. 
It is a method in which a group of people attempt to think out loud 
for the benefit of a listening audience. It eliminates speech making. 
It leads to an exchange of experiences, ideas, and opinions; analyzes 
questions of general interest; and pools the best thinking of a group 





sea, aearican Association for Adult Education. Handbook of Adult Education in the United States 
» P. ° 
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of informed people in proposing solutions for problems. It is essen. 
tially democratic in its spirit. It is not dominated by the chairman, 
It affords opportunity for learning through actual participation ina 
group enterprise. It is the technique of group thinking. The dis. 
cussion group is designed to fill a need which neither the open forum 
nor the round table discussion nor the symposium, dominated 435 
they are by the principal speaker or speakers, can adequately fill. 


Uses of Panel Discussion Method by Educators 


Educators are finding three significant uses for the panel dis. 
cussion technique, namely: (1) in community education, (2) in 
progressional meetings, and (3) as an instructional procedure in 
stimulating more vital classroom work. 

Eduard C. Lindeman expresses the philosophy behind the use 
of the discussion technique in community education in this state. 
ment. 


Small groups of aspiring adults who desire to keep their minds fresh 
and vigorous; who begin to learn by confronting pertinent situations; 
who dig down to the reservoirs of their experience before resorting to texts 
and secondary facts; who are led in the discussion by teachers who are 
searchers after wisdom and not oracles; this constitutes the setting for adult 
education, the modern quest for life’s meaning.’ 


The democratic mode of living rests upon collective thinking. 
Professor Leith of Phillips Academy, Andover, observes in a recent 
issue of Religious Education that we are failing to carry out our 
democratic ideals in large part because we do not possess: 


- . . the proper instrument to bring people together for the common 
consideration of community problems and for the development through 
such contacts of that sense of tolerance and cooperative endeavor essential 
to the solution of such problems as well as for the inculcation of the habit of 
suspending judgment on vital issues until all the facts are weighed, which 
is the distinguishing characteristic of an educated electorate.’ 


The discussion panel affords the educator an opportunity to provide 
that indirect leadership which is valuable in formulating favorable 
public attitudes and opinions on vital questions. 

The traditional type of program has become less and less satis 
factory for professional meetings. The speaker may be “‘over the 
heads" of his audience, or more frequently he has underestimated 
the amount of information they already possess. “Nothing new’ i 
the laconic and disinterested response of many teachers to a program 
over which the administrator has labored earnestly and to which the 
speaker has brought his best effort. 


1 Eduard C. Lindeman. The Meaning of Adult Education. New York: New Republic, Inc., 1% 
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THE PANEL TECHNIQUE OF GROUP DISCUSSIONS 17 


Since professional meetings do have as one objective adult 
education, it seems reasonable that a method which has proved 
effective in other adult groups would be even more stimulating when 
used with a well trained, professional group. Experimentation in 
the discussion panel method for teachers meetings and professional 
organizations promises rich outcomes to administrators who believe 
in the principles of purpose and activity as essential to effective 
learning. 

Participation in community life requires practice in comparable 
situations in the school. The small group of the classroom affords 
an excellent opportunity to practice group discussion. In one school 
where this procedure was developed a simplified outline of the 
panel method of conducting discussion was prepared, the need for 
group thinking was agreed upon, and the desirability of “a topic 
which was controversial enough to afford an interesting discussion” 
was discussed. This group had much practice in group thinking by 
means of the panel method. The teacher concludes: 


What a person thinks determines what he does, what people think 
determines what they do—group thinking in action is the cornerstone of 
national thinking. It remains only to train the rising generation in the 
mechanism and methods of group discussion to develop a higher technique 
in constructive understanding.' 


Essential Elements of a Discussion Panel 
The panel method has four necessary elements: 


1. A problem on which there are some conflicting opinions or con- 
fusion of thought. 

2. A group of persons seeking enlightenment on the problem to 
constitute an audience. 

3. From four to eight persons who are well informed or willing to 
make the effort to become informed to serve as the panel. 

4. A chairman skilled or willing to try to become skilled in leading 
discussion and integrating thought. 


The Problem 


The success of the discussion is largely determined by the prob- 
lem selected. The discussion may center around a topic concerning 
which the members of the panel are in considerable agreement and 
take the form of pooling ideas to increase the common stock of 
knowledge, or it may center around a topic concerning which the 
panel members hold radically different ideas and take the form of 


1Paul W. Auble. “The Panel Discussion Method in High School.” The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech. Vol. 19, No. 4, November, 1933, p. 534. 
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testing ideas in the crucible of conflict. Live discussions, charac- 
terized by inspiration and dynamite, usually grow out of controversial 
issues when all conflicting views are represented in the discussion. 

Some advocates of the panel discussion method believe that no 
special preparation on the part of members is necessary, and that such 
preparation destroys something of the spontaneity. The point of 
view that live discussion needs “grist for the mill” in the form of 
preliminary study seems ‘entirely defensible. Experience indicates 
that the most successful discussions grow out of careful preliminary 
preparation. 


The Chairman 


The chairman should have the qualities of leadership. He should 
be wise, resourceful, tactful, calm, gracious, forceful, and level- 
headed. He must have 


quickness of apprehension, depth of comprehension, breadth of sympathy 
and a sense of humor. The chairman must interpret the speaker to the 
audience, the audience to the speaker, and the audience to itself. ! 


Above all things, the chairman must have hospitality of ideas. 
He offers few ideas himself, but makes his contribution by weaving 
and organizing the valuable elements of the discussion into an inte- 
grated pattern of thought. 


Some specific duties of the chairman are: 


. To open the discussion by a brief statement and to stimulate 

contributions by directing questions to the panel. 

2. To summarize or reformulate contributions to give the audience 
and panel time to rethink the point made. 

3. To supply illustrations when a panel member states a principle, 
or to generalize when a panel member gives specific illustra- 
tions to provide time and opportunity for understanding. 

4. To give recognition for each contribution made. 

. To emphasize aspects of the contribution significant to the 

thought pattern. 

To interpret and integrate diverse contributions. 

. To meet the pauses that sometimes occur by asking pertinent 

questions to stimulate discussion. 

8. To interpret and integrate from time to time and at the end of 
the discussion. 

9. To control individuals in the audience who disregard the con- 

ditions of the panel and monopolize discussion or make 

speeches. 
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1 Handbook of Adult Education in the United States. Edited by Dorothy Rowden. New York: 
American Association for Adult Education. 1934, p. 64. 
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10. To insist that panel members speak in a voice which can be 
heard by audience. 

11. To prevent emotional clashes and harmonize incipient con- 
flicts. 

12. To include audience in discussion after panel has made its 
contribution. 


The Panel 


The members of the panel should be chosen for qualities of 
pliability, mentality, and open-mindedness. They should be genuinely 
interested in the topic under discussion. They should understand 
the cooperative spirit of the panel method. They must be facile of 
speech and possessed of sufficient volume of voice to be easily heard. 
The panel needs to be as carefully chosen as the speaker. 

It is advisable for the panel to have a preliminary “get 
acquainted"’ meeting with the chairman and each other so they may 
learn each other's names, the general points of the discussion, and 
agree upon the technique to be employed. 


The Audience 


The audience is important in the panel method. It listens to 
the discussion and participates only after the chairman extends the 
invitation. The audience may direct questions to the chairman or 
members of the panel in order to have points clarified, it may suggest 
new approaches to the problem, and it may contribute pertinent data 
not presented by the panel. 

A good discussion usually has the members of the audience on 
“the edge of their chairs,” eager to participate. The chairman must 
exercise discretion in inviting audience participation at the psychologi- 
cal moment, before the group becomes tired or feels that everything 
of importance has already been said on the subject. 

The outstanding criterion of effectiveness is the presence of 
what Christopher Morley calls “good talk.” Good talk is unfor- 
tunately all too rare but is recognizable when it occurs by the fact 
that it is lively, informed, draws in all opinions and is thoroughly 
enjoyable. 


The Technique of Panel Discussion 


No set procedure need necessarily be followed in the panel 
method. Bedell describes the procedure as follows: 


The entire panel is seated in a semicircle behind a table facing the 
audience, the chairman in the center. There are no speeches. It is necessary 
for the general chairman to introduce the discussion chairman to audience, 
who in turn introduces the members of the panel. It is also necessary for 
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the discussion chairman to state the question for discussion and briefly 
explain the general procedure. No member of the panel is permitted to 
rise to speak. There are no debates, no conflicts; instead, the spirit which 
dominates the discussion is that any and every view is a contribution and 
has a place in completing the thought pattern. The chairman sits down 
and in no sense dominates the discussion.’ 


When the contributions of the panel have indicated the pattern 
of cooperative thinking, the chairman gives the entire audience a 
chance to participate. The chairman summarizes the discussion and 
makes, if possible, a statement which represents the constructive 
thinking of the group. 

Facility in the use of the panel technique develops with use. If 
the same group can carry on the method, awkwardness soon is elim- 
inated and good fellowship, enrichment of ideas, and tolerance 
become characteristic outcomes. 


Dangers and Disadvantages of the Method 


That the panel method is not a panacea for all problems is 


appreciated by its most enthusiastic advocates. Morse A. Cart- 
wright says: 


It is not a substitute for brains or thought. At its best, it is a valuable 
stimulus to thinking; at its worse, it is a pitiful exposure of loose and inchoate 
thought on the part of individuals unaccustomed to challenge. It is worth 
trying and it can be improved with use.” 


Alfred D. Sheffield, who has long been a student of conference 
methods, indicates his awareness of the dangers and limitations of 
the method. He points out that the method is criticized because “‘it is 
a slow process.” * It is true that it “takes time to draw out the 
members’ experience.” Ideas that could be presented by a speaker 
in five minutes require twenty-five minutes to develop with a group. 
Mr. Sheffield admits that the method is slower “for getting organized 
information passed from mind to mind” but not “‘for getting informa- 
tion related to experience, for developing skill in evaluation, for 
sensitizing people to differences of view.” 

Again, Mr. Sheffield points out the criticism that “it deals with 
the subject on a lower level of information and communication than 
that of a lecture.” The question here is whether the discussion 
should not be on the level ““where members expect to act on what they 
learned." Does not the language “key the ideas at the level where 
they will feel them as their own?” And the third criticism to which 
Mr. Sheffield points is that frequently expressed as “‘it stirs up 


1Earl L. Bedell. “The Panel Discussion Method.” Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 
Volume 22, ye 6, June, 1933, 


. 204. 
Cartwright. Benel.” Journal of Adult Education, Volume 5, No. 1, January, 1933, 


- 40. 
Pv Alfred D. Sheffield. Discussion, “Lecture Forum and Debate.” The Quarterly Journal of Spach 
Vol. 18, No. 4, November, 1932, pp. 517-531. 
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antagonisms in the group. But are these controversial “hot spots” 
not exactly the points that need be dealt with in the spirit of sin- 
cerity? And may not the discussion method be the new social tool 
through which democracy may secure its expression? 

For the experimenter in the discussion technique, it is well to 
know the pitfalls and the criticisms, not that he may be diverted, but 
that he may avoid them by developing skills in dealing with the 
difficulties. 


Discussion in the New Social Order 


The discussion panel technique is a device in social engineering. 
It provides an opportunity to face the problems that confront indi- 
viduals and groups and to arrive at mutually acceptable solutions. 
It accepts no dictation by authority. It faces the facts and thinks 
through problems. It creates the emotional set necessary to bring 
about new conditions. It is the forerunner of new social methods in 
the process of replacing “rugged individualism’ with cooperative 
effort and group welfare. 
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THE MALADJUSTED CHILD 
VirGcIL E. Dickson, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley 


The term maladjusted child is defined as a child who varies in 
his ability to such an extent that he cannot be properly educated in 
the ordinary classroom group; one who requires special facilities or 
special instructors because of physical, mental, or social deviation 
from the average. The United States Office of Education has made 
a classification as follows: 


(1) The crippled; (2) the deaf and the hard-of-hearing; (3) the blind and 
the partially seeing; (4) the speech defective; (5) children of lowered vitality, 
suffering from anemia, pretuberculous, or cardiac difficulties; (6) the mentally 
retarded; (7) the mentally gifted; (8) children presenting serious behavior 
difficulties. ! 


Each of the groups represented in the above classification has 
its own peculiar problems and difficulties. Any logical treatment 
would require that each one be discussed on its own separate merits. 
This discussion is limited largely to some one or two of these classes. 
However, it may be desirable to review some of the practices, the 


problems, and the philosophies that relate to the whole problem of 
the education of the child who deviates from the normal, and then 
specialize upon a few of the problems relating to one or more of the 
special classifications. 


State Provision for the Education of Exceptional Children 


The problem of the education of the maladjusted child has 
forced itself to the foreground in public education. Twenty-six of 
the states? have legislation relating to special education. Some of 
the states have laws making special classes mandatory; others give 
local communities or districts permission to establish such classes. 
For example, 18 states have state legislation for the education of 
the deaf; in 13 of these states it is permissive; in only 5 is it manda- 
tory. For the blind, 11 states have permissive legislation and 6 
mandatory. Most states have legislation referring to only a few of 
the classifications mentioned above. Only 3 states, Pennsylvania, 
Oregon, and California, have legislative statutes that embrace all 
types of atypical groups in the preceding classifications. In most 
States the legislative action relates to the education of pupils in 
elementary grades only. Special state aid is furnished in the education 


1 Elise H. Martens. Teachers’ Problems with Exceptional Children. II. Gifted Children. Washing- 
ton: United States Office of Education, Pamphlet No. 41, 1993, P- 2. 

2 United States Office of Education. Biennial Survey of Education in the United States 1928-1930 
(Chapter XI, Education of Exceptional Children, 1931), p. 9. 
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of blind, crippled, and deaf in more cases than for other types of 
handicapped pupils. 

In general, most of the states permit the local community or 
school district to set up special classes for any one of the atypical 
groups, but in the majority of instances no special state aid is actually 
given. 

There has been some legislation relating to the size of the class, 
In New Jersey, for instance, the minimum class size for the blind js 
5 pupils and for crippled 8 pupils, while the maximum enrollment 
for the blind is 10 pupils. The maximum enrollment stated for 
mentally subnormal is fixed at 15 pupils. In general, legislative 
enactments seem to limit the enrollment in various types of special 
classes to a minimum of around 10 pupils and a maximum around 15,! 

The trend of education of special classes is indicated in part by 
the fact that approximately 14 per cent of state legislation with 
reference to such classes was passed prior to 1914. During the 
period of the war, from 1914 to 1918, there was a great increase in 
legislative enactments. More legislative enactments were passed in 
the year 1919 than in any year preceding or following. Prior to 


the war very little attention was given to any except the blind and 
deaf. ? 


Special Classes for Gifted Children 


In recent years there has been a growing interest in favor of 
attention to gifted pupils either individually or in special classes. 
Much is being said about the neglect of the proper training and 
guidance of gifted children. Some point out that it is a greater 
mistake educationally to neglect the gifted children than it would 
be to neglect those of low mental endowments. At least they claim 
that educational opportunity ought to be adapted to the needs of 
students, whether they be of lower or upper mental levels. 


Special Classes for Mentally Defective 


Of the cities of the United States having a population of 100,000 
or more, 66 have classes for the mentally defective; only one did 
‘not report such classes. On the other hand, only 8 have classes for 
gifted children.* Whether or not there is state legislation, the 
large cities have usually formed classes for atypical pupils. City 
districts apparently have been able to provide specialized education 
or segregated groups whenever some individual or group of indi 
viduals in the city felt it sufficiently worth-while to put on pressure 

1Robert W. Kunzig. Public School Education of Atypical Children. Washington: United States 
Office o of Education Bulletin, 1931. No. 10, p. 23. 


2 [bid. 
3 Ibid. p. 61-63. 
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to see that such classes were organized. Present practices, therefore, 
indicate that much of the education of special children arises out of 
some individual who is powerful enough to push the matter through 
to completion or powerful enough to exercise political pressure. 


Distribution in Various Atypical Groups 


What percentages of atypical pupils are being educated in the 
various groups? A recent survey, although it is imperfect, indicates 
that approximately 57 per cent of the total enrollment in all special 
classes is found in those for the mentally subnormal. The physically 
handicapped including the anemic, the tubercular, and cardiac 
cases comprise about 18 per cent of the total; crippled children 
embrace about 9 per cent; incorrigibles 7 per cent; while the gifted 
embrace less than 1 per cent.! It appears that there are at least 
three times as many crippled children in special classes as there are 
those having hearing difficulties, whereas the facts brought out by 
tests indicate that there are actually more children with defective 
hearing than there are crippled children. Since 1924 the reports 
would indicate that classes for sight defectives have increased 233 
per cent; classes for crippled have increased 178.6 per cent; for deaf 
51.6 per cent; while there has been an actual decrease in the pro- 
vision for classes for incorrigibles.2 This last fact shows a most 
interesting trend. It may be that the increased attention to mental 
hygiene and better school room practices has reduced the necessity 
for the segregation of the so-called incorrigible pupil. 


Number of Boys and Girls in Special Classes 


Another interesting bit of information relates to the percentages 
of boys and girls enrolled in the various special classes. In classes 
for the mentally subnormal, one general study revealed that enroll- 
ment was comprised of 64 per cent boys and 36 per cent girls.* A 
survey of classes of incorrigibles reveals that 92 per cent of the enroll- 
ment consists of boys and 8 per cent girls. As a matter of fact, 
in all types of special classes there is a tendency for boys to pre- 
dominate. In classes for the subnormal a serious question is pre- 
sented as to eligibility and selection. Is the basis of selection strictly 
that of low mentality or does the problem of discipline and school 
room management enter in a way to place more boys than girls 
in these classes? Is our course of study better suited to girls than 
boys? Are boys more difficult to manage in the ordinary classroom 
than girls? 

1 Ibid. p. 75-76. 
2 Ibid. p. 65. 
3 Ibid. p. 92. 


bid. p. 118. 
"Ibid. p. 122-124. 
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Need of Comprehensive and Periodic Examinations 


Very few of our cities have a comprehensive procedure involving 
physical, psychological and educational examination for admission 
into special classes. Any pupil who is placed in a special class should 
have had careful physical, psychological, and educational examina- 
tions. Periodic examinations by competent authority should be 
repeated at least once a year so long as the child remains in such a 


class, to determine his progress and to determine the necessity for 
his retention in the class. 


Cost of Education for Atypical 


It is a well known fact that education of atypical children is more 
expensive than that of pupils educated in regular classes. This is 
partly due to the smaller enrollment and partly to special equip- 
ment and supplies needed, or to salaries of teachers, to special 
lunches or medical care or transportation. In general, the education 


of the atypical child is from two to four times as expensive as that 
for normal children. ! 


Ratio of Atypical to Total Enrollment 


Somewhere in the neighborhood of 2 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment of public school pupils is now found in special classes of the 
various kinds. Of course, many maladjusted and defective chil- 
dren are struggling for an education without the opportunity of a 
special class. On the other hand, a few children dubbed defective 


are erroneously placed in a special class and sometimes held there 
to their detriment. 


The Problem of Segregation 


The problems relating to the education of the maladjusted child 
involve the question: shall he be segregated into a special class or a 
special unit? This, of course, involves special costs and all the 
problems that arise out of selection and administrative manage- 
ment. It involves popular opinion and condemnation of caste 
systems. It likewise involves the serious problem of mental attitudes 
of parents and children. To leave such children unsegregated involves 
the problems of the rights of other children who may be handi- 
capped by the presence of these children who take much of the 
teacher's time in the classroom, and other serious problems of adjust- 
ment both with the maladjusted child and with other children and 
with parents. 


1 Ibid. p. 125. 
2 Ibid. p. 76. 
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The cost of special class education may be heavy but the values 
must be reckoned on two bases. First, those to the children them- 
selves who receive the education in special classes; and second, those 
to the children in the regular classes who are relieved of the presence 
of the special class pupils in the regular room and whose teachers are 
freed to do the regular work instead of devoting an especially large 
percentage of time to the special class pupils who, under a plan of 
non-segregation, must be kept in the normal classroom. 

In my opinion, there is no doubt that if the atypical child is to 
be properly educated in many instances, it must be done through 
some type of segregation and in most instances segregation for a short 
period of time may be necessary. 


Social Responsibility for the Atypical 


Society must either educate the mentally defective, the blind, 
the deaf, the crippled, and the social misfit, or else society must be 
prepared to give them institutional care. In either event the cost 
is great in dollars and cents. There is rather a common agreement 
among educators that those individuals who are likely to require 
constant supervision or institutional care should be completely 
segregated. There is not common agreement, however, with reference 
to those children who, when they leave the schools, will remain to 
live in society at large. Shall they be segregated into special classes 
or shall they be treated as much as possible in normal classes with 
children in general with whom they must associate when they go out 
to live in the social order? 

The outstanding fact in the philosophy of education in this 
country is that every child shall have an opportunity for education 
suited to his capacity and his needs. We stress education for life 
values. The same criterion applies to special children and to normal 
children alike. Each child should first of all be made reasonably 
happy. He must then be helped to give to life that which is com- 
mensurate with his own abilities. The philosophy of education 
that applies to the education of the misfit child can be summed up 
in this question: what can this individual contribute to life and 
what joys can he get from life in the light of his capacities and the 
requirements of his environment? What then should education for 
the handicapped child stress? Certainly it should be something more 
than vocational rehabilitation; more than mere education to earn a 
living, important as that is. Nothing less than the whole life of the 
child is to be considered. Therefore, the social and emotional values 
are preeminent in his adjustment. 

Most of the handicapped children with whom our public schools 
deal will be partially or wholly supported. They will live in society 
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at large, not in an institution. They need to be trained, therefore, 
to live in a normal world contributing their part to the social struc. 
ture; however, without being expected to reach the level of attainment 
of their normal fellows. 

After all, we come back to individual attention for individual 
needs. Consider how the child varies from other children. Teach 
him how to compensate for his handicap and to express and to use 
his powers to the maximum. Teach him how to get along with other 
children. Most of all, teach him how to be reasonably happy. If 
this is done, he will share life's values somewhat as do the rest of 
us who are not supposed to be handicapped or maladjusted. 














AN INTERPRETATION OF THE INTEGRATED PRO- 
GRAM IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


CorINNE A. SEEDS, Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 
and Principal of the University Elementary School, University of 
California at Los Angeles 


The concept of a curriculum integrated about the active interests 
of the boys and girls in a school community, the so-called Integrated 
Program, is a growing one in American educational procedure. It is a 
direct result of the efforts of teachers in the field to apply the thoughts 
and utterances of the great educators, philosophers, and leaders of 
all time such as Dr. John Dewey, Dr. William H. Kilpatrick and 
others of today to the actual classroom situation. More directly 
it has grown out of the attempts of these practical educators to 
carry out the philosophical interpretation of the school as a place 
where children really live together and learn naturally through that 
living. In such a situation learning comes about through the continu- 
ous activity of the children as they satisfy their needs and desires in a 
special social environment through the acquisition and use of ways 
of behaving belonging to any of the classified fields of subject matter 
which help them at that time to achieve their chosen purposes. 


Contrasting Educational Procedures 

Just what is meant by the integrated curriculum and what it 
involves can best be explained by contrasting the work of two teachers; 
the one, who thinks of her children as living, active beings who, 
driven on by their inner urges and desires, are continually reaching 
out for new ways of behaving which will satisfy their purposes “here 
and now’ and lead them on into the acquisition of still richer and 
finer ways of behaving (so-called subject matter outcomes); the other, 
who thinks first of the subject matter which she believes her children 
should know in order to become efficient, cultured adult citizens and, 
second, just how she can “make them interested” in acquiring that 
which she thinks they need. 

Both teachers have fourth grade groups in the same city sys- 
tem—where the course of study suggests Chinese Life as one of the 
possible areas of human experience which might be interesting and 
worth while for children of this age. Both teachers choose this 
center of interest for their work in the social studies. 
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Child-Centered Integrated Procedure 


The teacher who believes that “education is life’ thinks of the 
varied experiences included in this large interest center which will 
make the study interesting, worth while, and capable of promoting 
much real international understanding. This teacher in planning 
for her children thinks in terms of worth while experiences, things they 
can do rather than in terms of so much geography, history, etc, 
that they can learn and naturally integrates the curriculum about 
the interests of her boys and girls. Because she knows both chil- 
dren and Chinese Life she will be able to arrange an environment 
which will stimulate them to activity along lines which will lead 
into a rich understanding of Chinese Life. Her arranged environ- 
ment will include concrete Chinese objects, some of which can be 
manipulated, others enjoyed for their beauty, still others which will 
arouse curiosity; well chosen pictures which illustrate experiences in 
which the children can engage with profit such as rice growing, silk 
culture, porcelain making, paper making, etc.; books which con- 
tain interesting information concerning the Chinese; too, the teacher 
herself may be prepared to share with the children stories such as 
“The Kitchen God" which might lead directly to dramatic play. 

When the children are told that their work for the semester 
will center around Chinese life they are allowed a period for the 
exploration of their environment. The teacher will note carefully 
the responses to the environment because from this interaction 
will emerge the dawning interests which when guided will lead into 
the series of rich experiences for which the teacher has planned. 
For purposes of illustration the following sequence is given, although 
dozens of others might develop from the same environmental stimuli. 

The children examine rather hurriedly most of the materials 
in the room, ask each other questions about various things, make 
remarks revealing knowledge or lack of it concerning the Chinese. 
Finally several children gather around a boy who is demonstrating 
with little success how to use a pair of chopsticks. They all take a 
turn with no success—more children gather about begging for a 
turn and offering suggestions to the experimenters. The teacher 
joins the group. It takes a long, long time for thirty children to have 
a turn; some grow impatient and finally one child says, “Wouldn't 
it be fun to have more chopsticks?” Another says, “Yes, let's 
bring some from home. My mother has two pairs that she brought 
from China.” Still another says, “It would be more fun if we all 
could have a pair. Could we buy some?” The first child then has 
a happy thought, turns to the teacher and says, “Last year we needed 
some bowls to put our corn in and we made them. Could we all make 
chopsticks and learn to use them as do the Chinese?” The other 
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children who had had no turn think the idea a splendid one and say, 
“Oh, please!" The teacher gives them permission to do this because 
she sees that from this small beginning will emerge a series of child- 
initiated activities which will lead to much growth. She guides the 
activity forward by asking them just how they intend to go about 
making chopsticks. The probable sequence of experiences showing 
some of the fields of subject matter into which the children 
would reach in order to satisfy their own expressed desires and felt 
needs is indicated in the preceding pages. 


Teacher-Centered Subject Matter Procedure 


The other teacher who believes that the children should learn 
about China because some day, somewhere they might need to know 
about it will probably attack the work this way: In preparing for 
her work with the children she will no doubt be just as conscientious, 
but she will think not in terms of what the children can do or experi- 
ence in a Chinese way to gain a rich understanding of these people, 
but she will think in terms of what facts in the geography, history, 
and civics of China the children can learn (memorize). She is not 
concerned with securing materials which will stimulate the children 
to reach out for themselves; but she makes a thorough search for 
reading material which will give them the outcomes of other people's 
experience with things Chinese. When the children assemble she 
will tell them that they will study China and the Chinese—also that 
to guide them in their study she has prepared a list of questions 
which they will find on the blackboard. As a beginning they will 
please be able to: 

Locate China with reference to lines of latitude and longitude. 

Bound China. 

Describe its surface features. 

Name, locate, and spell the names of the chief mountain ranges, 
plateaus, deserts, etc. 

Describe its drainage. 

Name, locate, and spell the names of all of the chief rivers, lakes, 
and seas in or near China. 

Make a list of the chief cities of China. Be able to locate them ona 
blank map of China. 

State what the chief agricultural products are. Locate the areas 
where these are grown. 

State what the industries of China are. 

State what transportation facilities are found in China. 

State what the chief exports of China are. Imports. 

Outline briefly the chief events in the history of China, mentioning 
the names of a few of the great men of the country. 

Tell the religion of the Chinese people. 
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Textbooks, reference books, and magazines will circulate freely 
as the children bravely attack question after question, day after 
day, studying, reciting, passing tests upon the questions covered, 
until the teacher can think of no more questions involving subject 
matter about China which the children should answer. 

Both teachers are good teachers—each in her own way—both 
conscientiously striving to help her boys and girls to better living; 
the first one, allowing the children to live now, that is, guiding in 
such a way that the children actually feel needs and desires vital 
to them, and satisfying them hour by hour and day by day; the 
second, preparing the children to live in the future, that is, teaching 
in such a way that the children are satisfying the needs the teacher, 
as an adult, feels will help them to understand the Chinese. 

Each teacher is teaching as she believes she should. The first 
one is attempting to promote real living in her classroom and to guide 
it so that a better life for each and all will result. To promote such 
living in the classroom which will result in rich and desirable out- 
comes for both the group and the individuals which comprise the 
group, and which will serve in a way to bring about a continual 
reconstruction of society toward the good is no small task. 


Natural Impulses Which May Result in Learning 


The first teacher believes that living implies activity; that activity 
implies the satisfaction of needs and desires. It becomes apparent 
then that if a child is to feel needs and desires which may be satis- 
fied he must be active. This is not a difficult task as children are 
by their very natures active, but as agents of society teachers must 
consider the ways in which the children are naturally active which 
will help them to acquire desirable ways of behaving. What natural 
impulses to act have they which will lead them to feel needs and 
desires, the satisfaction of which will bring about desirable changes 
in knowing, feeling, and doing, which educators call growth. This 
teacher believes that there are at least five which, when considered, 
lead to educative outcomes on an elementary school level. First, 
children naturally engage in dramatic play—that is, relive in a sim- 
plified way of their own the life they see about them, and through 
this reliving they come into a more appreciative understanding of 
life and its relationships. Dramatic play is a very important factor 
to consider in thinking of life situations for children in classrooms; 
it should not be ignored! Second, children are naturally curious 
and will work industriously to satisfy this urge to find out the why, 
the how, and the what. It is one of the most powerful urges of all 
and has no doubt brought about most of the really significant changes 
in our own civilization. Third, children learn much through their 
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urge to manipulate and construct. The desire to work with materials, 
to construct, leads to most orderly thinking. To satisfy this urge 
a natural opportunity is offered for making possible many first-hand 
experiences; in the words of Dr. Bonser, “through its use many of 
the things which would otherwise seem obvious in life become most 
meaningful and thereby colorful.” It is false economy to deny 
the materials of construction to boys and girls, as it deprives them 
of a very natural way to come into an understanding of some of the 
fundamental forces which have built up our civilization. Fourth, 
children have a natural urge to share with others their thoughts 
and feelings born out of experiencing. When guided by teachers 
who have much taste and appreciation for fine expression of all 
kinds this natural force leads to art expression in writing, painting, 
rhythm, music, and the like. And fifth, children have a_ natural 
urge to be physically active, on the go; they are born dynamic. 
What right have teachers to deny them this right to motion by long 
hours at screwed-down desks? 

With these fundamental urges in mind the first teacher arranges 
an environment which will stimulate the children to activity. Such 
activity along any one or more than one of these lines of drive will 
reveal to the children needs and desires which can only be satisfied 
through purposeful acts which necessarily guarantee character and 
behavior changes in each child in knowing, feeling, and doing which, 
then leads to real growth. The plan upon which this teacher works 
can best be illustrated through the diagram on the opposite page. 


The Integrated Personality the Aim of the Integrated Program 


It can plainly be seen from the preceding diagram that while the 
first teacher begins with the active interests of the children and leads 
them to acquire those ways of behaving that will promote their inter- 
ests now, the second begins with the outcomes of the living of others. 
She fails to consider the children as normal human beings who vill 
reach out naturally into all fields of subject matter for that which will 
satisfy their present needs and desires, and so fails to build personalities 
which are truly integrated. The integrated curriculum builds inte- 
grated personalities; that is, when ways of behaving are acquired to 
promote richer and better living at any level they are built into the 
nervous systems of the learners and are naturally more abiding than 
those which have been acquired under assignment and have not 
enriched life in response to felt needs or urges. 


Classified Subject Matter Approach Artificial 

Those who work with the integrated curriculum almost forget to 
consider ways of behaving as classified bundles of subject matter until 
summing up the outcomes of a series of experiences, when just as the 
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race has found it convenient to classify under the headings of geogra- 
phy, history, art, etc., so these workers then divide and pigeonhole 
their outcomes. It has taken man some five thousand years to classify 
the outcomes of his experiencing into subject matter compartments, 
Because he has done this for his convenience in record-keeping is no 
reason why teachers should think that they should make children 
memorize the bare content of man’s classification of outcomes. Man 
experienced before he classified. The process should not be reversed 
with children. The integrated curriculum makes it possible for 
children to experience, to live, to learn through living, to build their 
ways of behaving into their nervous systems as they need them, not 
previous to their actual needs. 

The integrated currciulum in school is nothing more than the 
bringing into the classroom of life itself with its natural ways of learn- 
ing through living. 





SUPERVISORY PROBLEMS OF THE ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL IN THE SCHOOL OF TOMORROW' 


Percy R. Davis, Superintendent of Schools, Santa Monica 


The theme of this conference, “The Elementary Principal and 
the School of Tomorrow,” as well as the topic assigned to me, by 
implication at least, points to a new and different elementary school 
than that of the past or even of the present. Some of us, perhaps, 
think we have caught a vision of the school of tomorrow or have 
seen it forecast in certain classrooms where master teachers together 
with inspired pupils are treading new educational paths. 


Educational Implications of the New Social Era 


Few would deny that change is taking place in our common social 
life, and few thinking observers of the social scene but would admit 
that of late change in the fundamental social ideals and concepts of 
our people is profound and rapid. Change in social thinking and 
action, of course, is natural and inevitable, but also under normal 
conditions gradual. During such times education changes but little 
or not at all. But under great social upheavals and stresses, par- 
ticularly those deeply involving the emotional and economic life of 
the people such as the great war and current economic collapse, 
search for the great fundamental values of life is widespread and 
the current of change in social concepts is deep and rapid. Under 
such conditions it is but the part of wisdom to admit that a new 
social era is dawning and with it ““The School of Tomorrow,” quite 
different, we may be sure, from that of today or of yesterday. 

What it will be depends upon the system of values set up in 
the new era, and already emerging in a new social philosophy. Time 
does not permit a detailed analysis of that philosophy here, nor does 
such an analysis seem necessary. We may assume, with safety, I 
think, that current educational philosophy is keeping in step with 
the evolving social order. 

Through it all one central thought seems to dominate, and that 
is that the contradictions of present day living must be resolved. 
Old sanctions and old systems are no longer sufficient to give direc- 
tion and consistency to life. New values and new principles must be 
developed broad enough to ensure freedom and growth to all of 
the members of the social group. Present values and principles of 
action amply demonstrate this lack of direction. Inconsistent and 


1 Address delivered at the Conference of Elementary School Principals at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, July 19, 1934. 
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even conflicting theories may live in our minds side by side with 
little apparent disturbance to each other. Says the Sixth Yearbook 
of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction: 


Men and women praise democracy and the modern industrial organiza- 
tion in the same breath; they exalt freedom and depend on legislation and 
coercion to maintain the status quo; they talk of a changing social order and 
balk at any frank discussion of social ills; they preach brotherly love and pay 
homage to ruthless competition under the guise of rugged individualism! 

Educators are not immune from these inconsistencies. Some of us talk 
of “respect for personality” and model our administrative and supervisory 
organizations on a type highly successful in industry—a type which exploits 
personality and walks roughshod over individuals. Others profess an interest 
in education and scorn teaching as an activity of a lower order than adminis- 
tration. Others talk about the needs of children as an orienting center in 
teacher training and turn over to subject matter specialists the task of train- 
ing teachers. ! 


Such reminders of present inconsistencies in our educational 
practices and the need for honesty in our thinking both social and 
educational point to the importance of a renewed emphasis upon 
the development of a system of values to determine activities for 
our teachers and ourselves. 


The Need of Vital Objectives 


If we believe in our current philosophy of education, then to it 
we must turn for these values and for the direction we seek in the 
determination of policies and activities. Nor is it enough, important 
as they may be, to prepare lists of fine sounding educational objectives. 
These in themselves are meaningless and futile unless and until 
they become for teachers and administrators alike a vital part oi 
our very being, an abiding and driving force and guide for our actions, 
a constant point of reference for our every decision, our basic data 
for the attack upon every educational problem. If a principal would 
know what the real functioning educational objectives of his schoo 
are he must dig down and find out what his teachers really think 
and feel are the values children are deriving from the educative 
experience. These are the objectives that are expressed daily in 
the classroom regardless of what lip service may be given to other 
determined by authority or group pressure. 

Too often the teacher is so confused by the maze of conflicting 
opinions, of changing policies, and of administrative pressure tha 
all sense of educational values is lost and nothing remains but top 
through the motions of enforced routine and prescribed procedure 

1 Effective Instructional Leadership, Sixth Yearbook of the rtment of Supervisors and Direct 


of Instruction of the National Education Association. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach® 
College, Columbia University, 1933, p. 8. 
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Small wonder it is that in some schools highly potential creative 
teachers have given up in despair to become deadly and efficient 
drillmasters. 

To repeat, the real objectives of a public school system are not 
those set up by the superintendent, the principal, or even by a com- 
mittee of teachers. The real objectives are the educational values 
that live in and through the individual teacher in contacts with her 
pupils during every minute of the school day. Do our supervisory 
methods and procedures tend to develop in our teachers the objectives 
and the educational philosophy to which we subscribe or are they 
but another example of the contradictions and inconsistencies of 
the modern era? 

I am fully aware that there are schools in which no contradic- 
tion exists in the supervisory program between theory and practice, 
and that there are principals, probably here this morning, who by 
the type of leadership they provide and the supervisory methods 
they use do build in their teachers an esprit de corps and a point 
of view consistent with our current educational beliefs, who, in 
short, practice what we preach. These, I do not wish to offend 
by my argument, nor by my contention that there are many schools 
and many supervisory officers still subscribing to one set of prin- 
ciples as guides for teachers in the classroom and follow quite the 
opposite in the actual conduct of the supervisory program. Regard- 
less of which camp may claim us as individuals, however, it is well 
worth while for all of us, I believe, to review the facts and the prob- 
lem presented. 


Integration of Personality Basic Purpose of Education 


In our modern philosophy of education the integration of per- 
sonality is a paramount consideration—the building of a balanced, 
wholesome person capable of maximum growth and possessed of a 
set of life values giving honesty, consistency, and unity to his think- 
ing, feeling, and acting. 

To quote again from the Sixth Yearbook of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction: 


The process of integration is a process of individual growth. It involves 
self-direction, self-appraisal, and self-control. It implies freedom to purpose, 
to plan, to judge, to make mistakes, to make generalizations, to experiment, 
and to test conclusions. It means reasoned control of behavior consistent 
with one’s philosophy of life and standard of values in contradistinction to 
control imposed by agencies outside of the self and possibly inconsistent with 
its standard of values. It means learning through participation and identifi- 
cation of the self with the activity under consideration.! 
1 Effective Instructional Leadership, Sixth Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors 


Instruction of the National Education Association. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
, Columbia University, 1933, p. 2. 
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Safeguarding the Teacher’s Personality 


May we not assume then that the teacher who would develop 
the integrated personality for the youth must herself be an inte. 
grated personality? And is it too much to assume that one important 
supervisory problem for the principal is to provide the school organiza. 
tion and enrivonment which will make for the maximum teacher 
personality-integration? Such an environment presupposes of 
necessity a teacher-sharing in policy making of a type that will stim. 
ulate variation in educational thinking, encourage freedom in exper. 
imentation, and provide for a maximum of teacher self-direction, 
self-appraisal, and self-control. 


Opportunity to Develop Scientific Attitude 

Another important objective in a modern philosophy of educa- 
tion is critical-mindedness. Some of our thinkers go so far as to 
say that the future of our civilization depends upon the spread 
among our people of the scientific attitude of mind. Science in itself 
has taken us far but perhaps the method of science is its greatest 
contribution if we will but cultivate it and train ourselves in its 
use. We need have little to fear if we can develop widely the capacity 
to see and isolate problems, to collect and evaluate data, to hold 


judgment in abeyance, to reach conclusions, and to test their validity. 

It follows if we would have teachers to lead youth in developing 
this attitude of mind, that they, too, in the practice of their pro- 
fession be given ample opportunity and freedom for its use. 


Opportunity to Develop Creative Spirit 


Creativeness, too, is a word we hear much these days in educa- 
tional circles. We have even reached the point where we agree 
that creative experience is not reserved for the gifted alone, but is 
necessary in the growth of every normal integrated person. In 
creative activity we condemn standardized procedures, emphasis 
upon skills, and the giving of directions as inhibiting the experience 
and destroying its value to the individual. Have we at the same 
time given equal consideration to creative ability of the teacher! 
Would we not agree that one important supervisory problem of the 
principal is to provide teacher relationships and surroundings that 
will permit the creativeness of the teacher full opportunity to develop 
in the interests of the pupils under her care? 


Opportunity to Develop Social Mindedness 

Another much emphasized aspect of child development in our 
current thinking is social mindedness, a sensitiveness to the group 
ideals and aspirations, and a desire to share and to contribute. Here 
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again, is a concept vital to our future welfare. But here, again also, 
its active functioning in the growth of the child depends to a large 
extent upon the degree with which it fills the life and personality 
of the teacher. Does the supervisory program of the principal make 
for constructive social mindedness in the teacher personnel? 


Supervisory Leadership Develops Teacher Potentialities 


The argument might be continued at some length, citing other 
concepts drawn from our current philosophy of education, but the 
point I wish to make, I think, by now is clear. To subscribe to certain 
principles of action as fundamental to a sound modern program 
of education in the interest of individual and social progress, and then 
to practice quite the contrary in school supervisory organization and 
program is merely to increase individual and social disintegration, 
to continue the contradictions and inconsistencies so prevalent in 
current thought, and ultimately to defeat the achievement of the 
very objectives we have set up in education. 

This, to me, is the central supervisory problem of the principal. 
It is a problem of leadership—leadership which will develop an 
esprit de corps and a method which will build and use the potentiali- 
ties of the teacher group, which will cause modern educational 
purposes actually to live in the classroom, which will resolve the 
inconsistencies between current thought and practice, which will 
encourage the scientific attitude, a zeal for social improvement, the 
spirit of democracy, and creativeness upon the part of the teachers 
in the attack on teaching problems. 

In fact, although my topic calls for the plural, this is the only 
supervisory problem I shall discuss because, in my opinion, it is the 
fundamental problem and in its adequate solution the others in a large 
measure will be solved. 

For me to attempt to suggest solutions to your many supervi- 
sory problems seems not only futile but impossible. Just as in much 
of our teaching instead of using the problem approach we seek 
to give to youth the exact and final answer, the correct answer, 
when no generalization will suffice for all cases, here, too, I fear, 
we seek too much the standard optimum solution, a logical impossi- 
bility. Each principal's supervisory problems vary according to 
circumstances and conditions and rarely are any two the same. 
Each situation supplies different data. Each teaching problem, each 
school faculty, each group of children, each teacher, each learner 
provides an individual problem. How can a single answer or group 
of answers or choice from among a group of answers suffice? A final 
Standardized answer, to me, not only is impossible but any attempt 
to enforce one violates the very values in education to which we 
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profess to subscribe; namely, integrity of personality, attention to 
individual differences, critical mindedness, democracy, creativeness 
in attack. Rather does it make for deadening uniformity, subseryi. 
ence, lack of inspired teaching, irritation and resentment, routinizg. 
tion, the form and husks of education rather than the substance. 


Method of Personality Development 


So I suggest no solutions—only a method. The primary ques. 
tion is: Dare we discard the patterns borrowed by education from 
war and industry, activities in which the purposes and outcomes 
are diametrically the opposite to ours, and adopt procedures in accord 
with our own objectives? The industrial ideals of “‘efficiency,” 
“standardization, “maximum output at minimum cost” might be 
justified in certain phases of the field of strict school administre- 
tion, although even that is doubtful. But can they be justified at 
all in fields of such close personal relationships, subtle human adjust- 
ments, and different purposes as instruction and educational super- 
vision? 

In industry the objective is profit. In education it is personal 
growth toward an integrated personality. The product of industry 
is standardized and measurable. In education it is highly variable 
and probably not measurable. In industry the method is fixed and 
invariable. In education methods must be varied for each individual. 
In industry the raw material can be controlled as to character, 
quantity, or quality. In education quite the opposite is true. In 
industry the worker is trained in a narrow field. In education the 
worker is broadly trained and possesses professional skill and judgment. 

In short, education is a profession engaged in human service 
not a business engaged in profit making, or an army engaged in 
destruction. In some respects at least, as Dr. Ernest O. Melby has 
pointed out, it might be more logical and consistent for education to 
borrow certain patterns of the medical profession, much more akin 
to it and also engaged in human service. In that profession the 
entire emphasis is upon individual attention to the patient. The 
whole machinery of administration and organization in hospitals 
and elsewhere is subordinated to the needs of the physician in his 
personal relations with the patient. The physician is the central 
person, and the physician-patient contact is the important contact 
The clinical and hospital personnel and equipment are at his com 
mand. He not only directs the treatment of the individual patient 
but frequently participates in general hospital management and 
policy making. At least in the physician-patient contact he 3 
supreme, and all of the facilities and organization powers of the pro 
fession are subordinated to his needs. 
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To advance the argument that conditions are not comparable 
because he is a highly trained professional worker and the teacher 
js not, is merely to condemn our own professional training and to 
argue for more and better preparation of teachers. 

As a matter of fact, we know little of what the result would be 
were we to adapt the patterns of the medical profession to educa- 
tion; relieve the pressure, restrictions, and prescriptions from above 
upon teachers and release the tremendous powers of their own creative 
genius. We insist upon these requirements because of the fear of 
inefficiency or mediocrity, when perhaps our own insistence is creating 
the very thing we fear. We seem to lack faith in our fellow teachers, 
and perhaps in our own leadership. We dare not trust the great 
human motives of pride of achievement in personal creativeness, of 
group recognition of merit, or of zeal for service to fellow man to 
take care of the things we fear. Rather we impose requirements; 
insist upon standards; inspect and supervise; turning out our annual 
product tagged and classified, and maintaining efficiency like the good 
big business barons we emulate. 

If we fear that by freeing the teacher we would but generate 
conflict and chaos, or lack of direction and purpose, perhaps such 
a fear, too, is born of a lack of confidence in our own leadership, or 
a lack of confidence in the motives and ideals of our teaching pro- 
fession. My own conviction is that teachers would rise to challenge 
with an enthusiasm and a purpose that would vitalize education 
with a new spirit and put us all to the task of demonstrating that 
we are worthy of our positions of leadership. 

But absolute freedom, you say, is anarchy. Rugged indi- 
vidualism, even in comparatively well ordered America, has brought 
us to a dilemma economically and socially. Quite true. Our con- 
cepts of freedom and democracy in a modern, civilized social order 
need clarification. Obviously in a democracy there are zones of 
action where the group must control for the benefit and welfare of 
the whole. Individual freedom in the social group must be curbed 
whenever the results of that freedom are injurious to the whole, or 
infringe markedly upon the freedom of others. But there are other 
zones in which individual freedom not now permitted can be per- 
mitted with value to the individual and to the group. Our task in 
education is to determine the boundaries of those zones, larger by 
far, | am convinced, than we now conceive them to be, and to release 
individual ability and creative genius for greater service to man- 
kind. In the zones where group action is indicated our further 
task is to so organize and lead the group that the democratic spirit 
and the scientific attitude will prevail. The one implies “fair dealing 
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with all people concerned” and the other “‘fair dealing with all th 
pertinent facts.” 


Personality Growth Result of Shared Responsibility 


It is the democratic spirit as a quality of all human relation. 
ships which we must build, as a people and as a profession. John 
Dewey has expressed its fundamental meaning as ‘sharing’ '—sharing 
opportunities, sharing hardships, sharing advantages, sharing responsi. 
bilities, sharing the praise and the credit for achievements, sharing 
the blame and the penalty for failures. It implies a tolerant and 
respectful attitude toward honest differences of opinion, and toward 
other individuals. 

Likewise, the scientific attitude implies an impartial, disinterested 
willingness to face all facts honestly; to search for new facts with 
eagerness; to submerge personal opinion, inclination, or bias; to 
reach conclusions upon the basis of the facts only, and to test the 
validity of these conclusions rigorously, all in the light of one’ 
philosophy of life or of education as the case may be. To the indi- 
vidual imbued with the attitude of science the question become 
one of what is right, always, not who is right, and the debate becomes 
the conference. 

There is a splendid book by Mary Follett, entitled Creativ 
Experience,! not new, but becoming increasingly well known and 
increasingly important in its influence in these days of doubt and 
turmoil, in which is presented a philosophy and method by which 
to attack and resolve conflict in every realm of social relationships. 
While it is primarily a work in the field of sociology its applicability 
in any field of social relations, and certainly in the field of education, 
is pertinent. In her philosophy, the use of force or authority merely 
aggravates the problem of conflict; legislative enactment or the rul 
of the majority is almost as bad, being merely a milder form o 
force; debate and decision serve chiefly to entrench previously held 
views; compromise leaves neither side satisfied. But conference 
and discussion, approached with honesty and sincerity, with neitheg 
side holding power over the other, with both sides agreed to finda 
solution if at all possible, imbued with a cooperative spirit, willing 
to study the data and canvass all suggested solutions, dealing with 
the facts, with each other and all of the interests involved fairly and 
impartially, will usually bring about the most equitable solution 
In short, if the right atmosphere prevails in a social group, such @ 
can prevail among intelligent teachers working with a wise prit 
cipal, an atmosphere filled with the democratic spirit and the scientifi 
attitude, problems become a challenge for greater effort and an 
inspiration for finer service. 


1 Mary P. Follett. Creative Experience. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1924. 
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So the method I would propose for the solution of this super- 
yisory problem of the principal, the problem of resolving the contra- 
dictions between current educational philosophy and standard 
supervisory practice, is the method of Creative Experience. 

May we not hope that not in a few as now but in all of the 
schools of tomorrow supervisory procedures will build in teachers 
the spirit of freedom, of intellectual honesty, of cooperative service, 
of creative achievement, of group consciousness of responsibility, and 
of the scientific and democratic approach to our common problems? 





A NEW APPROACH TO THE HEALTH CURRICULUM 
JoHN C. Atmack, Stanford University, California 


In the spring of 1934, Joseph C. Hancock, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Santa Clara County, invited the writer to participate 
with a committee of teachers in the preparation of a course of study 
in health for rural schools. The work was started in April, and the 
first draft of the outline was finished in July. The plan is to con. 
tinue the work throughout the fall, and perhaps for the whole year, 
with the help of suggestions from the teachers who try out the course, 
This is a report of progress. At present the program is tentative, and 
may never be adopted in its present form for use in the county. The 
purpose of this article is to indicate the curriculum procedure employed. 


Committee Objectives and Plans 


At the first meeting of the committee definite agreement was 
reached on certain points. First, the decision was made to preserve 
the best of the existing program; second, to develop some new approach 
or to bring in new content in order to offer a challenge to the teachers 
and to create a new interest in health education. Third, to prepare 
a trial plan, which was to be submitted to the test of teaching before 
it was recommended for general use, in the meanwhile obtaining addi- 
tions and suggestions from the teachers, and making changes. as a 
result of these ideas. 

Two elements were approved as entering into the new approach. 
The activity curriculum is in use in a number of schools of the county, 
and many teachers have been trained in its technique. Therefore, 
it seemed feasible to organize the health work in the first four grades 
about units. In order to make the teaching systematic and to insure 
a thorough treatment of the important health topics, the units of 
work were organized according to the methods of applied science. 
The plan presents the novel feature of scientific activity. The com- 
bined judgment of the group was also favorable to including the follow- 
ing features in the completed course: 

. An outline of subject matter 

. Definite objectives for each unit 

. A list of materials (a) for the pupils, and (b) for the teacher 
. Reference to health plays, movies, posters, etc. 

Suggestions on tests and evaluation in general 

. Provisions for individual differences 

Aids to pupil social adjustment 

. Time assignments 

. List of ways for motivating the work 

. List of projects, excursions, and exhibits 
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Organization‘of Program 


The program consists of two main divisions. The first is planned 
for grades 1-4; the second for grades 5-7. No special outline of 
activities has as yet been prepared for grade 8, but the committee 
hopes to indicate projects which can be carried out in this grade 
with other subjects and in connection with clubs and committees. 

The work for the first four grades is informal in nature and 
organized around activities, which cannot be carried out without 
furnishing more or less physical training. In this way, the teaching 
of health has been integrated with the rest of the school program. 
Through each activity run those general health functions and topics 
which have been recommended in the outline on health education 
prepared by the State Department of Education.' These stand for 
the usual health needs of children, as follows: 


1. Food and nutrition 5. Sunshine and fresh air 

2. Sleep and rest 6. Play and recreation 

3. Clothing 7. Mental health and personality 
4, Safety and first aid 8. Cleanliness and sanitation 


The units themselves are those familiar ones used by the teacher 
daily in social science, reading, and art. The order of progress is this: 
first, begin with the immediate both in time and place, which means 
the here and now; second, go from the here and now to what we had 
in the past. In this way, contrast is provided through the study 
of simple situations, and the children learn how development and 
improvement take place. By beginning on the level of child ability 
and interest, it is possible to proceed to the improvement of conditions 
for the future. Future improvement is seldom mentioned as such; 
it is a part of the work of the present, and its need is suggested, and 
practiced. The committee is of the opinion that little improvement 
in health results from indoctrination or formal instruction of any 


kind. 


Content of the Program in Lower Grades 


The units selected by the committee were assigned to particular 
grades, but not with the idea that the assignments were final. The 
teachers were told that if one or more of them found a second grade 
unit better suited to their third grade, or if they preferred to teach it 
to two or three grades combined, such change should be made. If they 
had no choice, the assumption was that the order given below would 
be followed. One of the teachers prepared independently a unit on 
The Eyes and Their Care, which is given as an optional unit for the 
fourth grade. The list of units is as follows: 


1A Health Program for Elementary Schools. Prepared under the direction of N. P. Neilson and Helen 
Heffernan. Sacramento: State Department of Education. Publication in process. 
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Unit Activities in Health—Grades 1-4 









Unit I. Modern homes and home life_-_-...-------------- B first grade 
Unit II. Pioneer homes and home life_----_-.------------ A first grade 
me Lit, Daten momes and howe tie... ..-............-.. B second grade 
Unit IV. Indian homes and home life. .....-------------- A second grade 
Unit V. Japanese homes and home life. _..........------- B third grade 
Unit VI. Eskimo homes and home life_---....------------ A third grade 
Unit VII. Modern home and community life_.._.......----- B fourth grade 
Unit VIII. Ancient Greek home and community life___----~--- A fourth grade 
Unit IX. The eyes and their care (optional)_..________._--- A fourth grade 


Two major activities have been outlined for each year. This js 
not too heavy an assignment, since the proposal is to integrate this 
teaching with the teaching of social science, natural science, art, 
language, and physical education. If a special allotment of time for 
health education is desired, 75 minutes a week (15 minutes a day) 
may be set aside for the subject. A more satisfactory time allov. 
ance is 120 minutes a week (24 minutes a day). This is the standard 
recommended by The California Curriculum Study. ! 








Content of Program for Upper Grades 


Although the activity plan has been continued for grades 5-7, 
it is far more formal than for the lower grades. It will require the 
use of textbooks, but it is intended to dispense with the ordinary 
recitation procedure. Two things have been done which make the 
scheme somewhat novel: (1) the units for each year have been con- 
centrated on a single major purpose (5th grade, growth; 6th grade, 
personal health; 7th grade, home and community hygiene); and (2) 
the scientific method has been applied to the organization of materials 
and activities. The units are given herewith by grades: 








Unit Topics For Grade 5 
Major purpose: healthful growth 

Unit I. Food and growth 

Unit II. Vitamines and growth 

Unit III. Sunshine and growth 

Unit IV. Form and growth (posture) 

Unit VV. Exercise and growth 

Unit VI. Sleep and rest and growth 

Unit VIII. Disease and growth 

Unit VII. Mineral foods and growth 

Unit IX. Cleanliness and health (optional) 















Unit Topics For Grade 6 
Major purpose: good personal health and development 


Unit I. Human energy—its needs and sources (food and nutrition) 
Unit II. The circulatory system 


1 William C. Bagley, and George C. Kyte. The California Curriculum Study. Berkeley, California: 
University of California Press, 1926, p. 75. 
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Unit III. The respiratory system 

Unit IV. The elimination of bodily wastes 

Unit V. The bones and the skeleton 

Unit VI. The muscular system 

Unit VII. The nervous system 

Unit VIII. The skin, hair, and nails 

Unit IX. The special senses 

Unit X. Reproduction and growth 

Unit XI. Character and personality development 


Unit Topics For Grade 7 
Major purpose: to control the environment in the interests of health 


Unit I. The home—its site and placement 

Unit II. Planning the modern home 

Unit III. Furniture and equipment of the modern home 
Unit IV. Lighting the modern home 

Unit V. Heating and ventilating the modern home 
Unit VI. Safety first in home and community 

Unit VII. Pure water for home and community use 
Unit VIII. Pure food and drugs 

Unit IX. Healthful recreation and enjoyment 

Unit X. Mental health and development 

Unit XI. Health agencies in the community 


Standards of time allowance for these grades are taken from the 


California Curriculum Study.! This assumes the teaching of Healthful 
Living daily, with these time allotments: 


Fifth grade 125 minutes weekly 25 minutes daily 
Sixth grade 125 minutes weekly 25 minutes daily 
Seventh grade 135 minutes weekly 27 minutes daily 


This program contemplates the use of a definite method of teach- 
ing. The work, as may be seen, is organized into units. In the 
lower grades, the unit is an activity, in which such objectives as proper 
food, sleep, rest, exercise, clothing, etc., furnish the subject and 
motive. In the upper grades, the unit is a single definite objective, 
which expresses a single genuine need. It is granted that any method 
in outline form looks forbidding, but the teacher will find, if she will 
become acquainted with it and use it, that it is well adapted to child 
needs and interests and to school conditions. 


Method of Organization 


The steps contained in the complete method or organization are 
as follows: 


1. Statement of a single, definite objective, which is an expression 
of child need: such as, to provide for proper nutrition of an 
underdeveloped individual. 


mu. | Ibid. p. 75. 
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. A study of the situation at hand; of the children, the schoolhouse 
the homes, the community, etc., in so far as facts concerning 
these are related to the achievement of the objective, fo 
example, what children are undernourished, to what extent, 
why? The pretest has its use here. 

. Motivation, or developing interests in the objective and desire 
for its realization. An excursion to a creamery or market, 
the collection of pictures, the display of a health film, etc., is 
a good way to initiate interest. 

. The making of a plan for arriving at the objective. This includes 
an understanding concerning what is to be done, when, who 
is to do it, why, where, with what, for how long, how, etc. In 
this step, a decision is reached as to what facts and principles 
of health should be known in order to carry out the plan and 
reach the objective. 

. Carrying forward the planned activity. This is also known a 
process. It is usually commenced with a demonstration ona 
small scale by the teacher or by a pupil or a pupil committee, 
in order to get started right. 

. Evaluation of results. The pretest is repeated, the pupils are 
reexamined, an exhibition is held of materials prepared in 
the course of the process. 

. Diagnosis of results. Any pupil failing to make suitable progress 
is reexamined and restudied for the purpose of finding the 
reasons for unsatisfactory progress. 

. Introduction of remedial measures. When the situation is well 
understood and new plan for the individual pupil is prepared 
and put into effect, and its effects are closely watched. 

Much of the teaching outlined under this method is individual, 
and all of it has direct reference to the needs of the pupils. The needs 
of the pupils are first discovered through the study of the situation 
(2). The plan is made to take care of the needs which the study has 
revealed. Most likely, the teacher will find cases now and then for 
which she can do but little in the way of health improvement. In 
Santa Clara County, the teacher can obtain assistance from the county 
school health authorities: nurse, physician, etc., in dealing with these 
troublesome cases. 


Materials for Health Instruction 


A large list of free or inexpensive health education materia 
has been prepared and many of the publications have already been 
made available in the schools. Most of the books and articles given 
for special reference may be had from the county library, and the 
director of visual education has on hand a good supply of health 
films, slides, posters, and other materials. 
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Opportunity for Teacher Evaluation of Units 


Attached to each unit is a blank form upon which the teachers 
have been asked to record their reactions to the activity. They have 
also been asked to give other references they have found useful, to 
add additional projects, to describe and attach copies of any of the 
tests or rating forms they have devised, to indicate the titles of new 
units, and to make suggestions of any and every kind which will 
improve the outline. It is hoped in this way to bring into cooperation 
all of the teachers of the county, with the result of a practicable and 
effective course of study in health. 


A Typical Activity Unit 
In order to illustrate what has been done, the unit on the Modern 
City Home for the first grade has been summarized and is given 
herewith: 
UNIT I 


Health Activity Unit—The Modern City Home 
Prepared by FRANCES Murpny, Los Altos School 


I. Objective: To teach children to care for their health and safety under conditions of 
modern home life. The specific health needs to be met by this unit are 


a. Food and nutrition d. Sunshine and fresh air 
b. Water and cleanliness e. Play and recreation 
c. Sleep and rest d. Clothing 


II. Study of the situation: (a) Examine the pupils and record health needs, (b) make 
an inventory of what the children already know, (c) study health attitudes and 
habits, and (d) learn what you can about the homes. 


III. Motivation: Create interest by means of (a) collections of pictures, (b) exhibits, 
(c) excursions, construction, and (d) by the use of stories, drama, slides, films, 
etc. 


IV. Study of Facts and Principles 


a. Food and eating with such topics as: 
1. The modern kitchen 
2. Foods and their care 
3. Food preparation 
4. Eating 


. Water and cleanliness: 

1. Water in the modern house 
2. Sources of water 

3. Care of water 

4. Uses of water 

5. Cleanliness 


. Sleep and rest 
1. Why sleep and rest are needed 
2. Hours and conditions for sleep and rest 
3. The bedroom and its furnishings 
4. Ventilating the bedroom 
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d. Play and recreation 


I 

1. Places for play 

2. Kinds of games 
3. Care in playing games a 
t 
e. Clothing 
1. Materials ) 
2. Care of clothing : 
3. Making and fitting clothing f 
U 
With each study section is found a list of project activities, many § , 


of which are the real sources of the facts and principles which it is the 
design to teach. In this unit, among the many projects listed are the 
following: 


. Make a model of a kitchenette 
Cook on an electric stove 
Visit a creamery, grocery market, cannery 
Visit 4 restaurant 
Construct a water system on the sand table 
Visit the city water works 
Demonstrate correct posture when resting 
. Make sleep and rest schedules and post on bulletin board 
Provide rest periods while the children are in school 
Learn to play five new games 
. Lay out a safety city on the sand table 
Collect and make safety posters 
. Visit a shoe store; a clothing store 
. Dress dolls 
. Arrange an exhibit of clothing materials 
. Bring to school fresh fruits and vegetables 
. Have an outdoor picnic with lunch and games 
Dress dolls in overalls and sunbonnets 
Dramatize going to bed, getting up in the morning 
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V. List of references: 
a. For the pupils: 
1. Andress, J. M. Summer Fun. 


2. Lummis, J. I., and Schawe, W. The Safety Hill of Health. 
3. Whitcomb, Charlotte. My Health Habits, Book I. 


. For the teacher: 
1. Bigelow, M. A. Health in Home and Neighborhood. 
2. Terman, L. M., and Almack, J.C. Hygiene of the School Child. 
3. Williams, J. F., and Dansdill, T. Health and Control. 














VI. Evaluation of the Results of this Unit 


a. Repeat the inspection at intervals and at the end of the unit 

b. Rank children in observed progress in nutrition, cleanliness, play, etc. 
c. Exhibit materials prepared by the pupils and judge them as a group. 

d. Restudy and replan for any child that fails to improve to a satisfactory 
degree or who needs special help. 


ny 
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Relation to State Health Program 


There is no inconsistency in this curriculum procedure with the 
activities which have engaged the State Department of Education in 
the preparation of A Health Program for Elementary Schools which 
is now being published. The state publication proposes optimum 
essentials, clarifies health procedures, and provides a rich body of 
reference material for use by teachers of the state. The work 
undertaken in Santa Clara County is designed to make more effective 
use of this and similar basic materials. 








REMEDIAL READING INSTRUCTION 
IN SIXTH GRADE GROUPS 


LILLIAN A. LAMOREAUX, Supervisor of Elementary Schools; REBEccy 
FARLEY and BLANCHE HERRING, Abraham Lincoln School: anj 
FreD Trott, Ralph W. Emerson School, Burbank 


Purpose and Scope of the Study 


The purpose of this study was to determine the efficacy of indi. 
vidual instruction, making provisions for the instruction to start o 
the reading level of each child in the three regular sixth grade classes 
chosen for the study. Every child in the classes chosen was included 
in the program regardless of whether the test results showed he was 
above or below the sixth grade reading level. 


Determination of Reading Difficulties 


The lowa Silent Reading Test, Form A, was used as the pre. 
liminary test and was given to the entire group; Form B was used a 
the final check. A period of six months elapsed between the tests. 

The test chosen is designed to cover a wide range of the skill 
indispensable to effective reading of the work-study type. The test 
measures four major aspects of silent reading ability; namely (1) com- 
prehension, (2) organization, (3) ability to locate information, (4) rate 
of reading. These fields are covered by means of six different types 
of tests, requiring a total testing of forty-two minutes. 

After the tests were given and scored, records were made showing 
the types of reading abilities that needed special emphasis; children 
were grouped according to fourth, fifth, and sixth grade reading levels; 
individual reading problems were noted. Children scoring above sixth 
grade in reading were given reading material of sixth grade difficulty 
just the same as those who tested at grade. This was done on the 
basis of an experiment carried on the previous year with other groups 
of children. Those children who tested above sixth grade reading 
level at that time had been excused from specific study type lessons. 
It was found that the subsequent test records of these children had 
showed a decline in reading level and it was concluded that study type 
lessons were needed in order to maintain skill. 


Remedial Reading Lessons 


Each of the teachers in the three classrooms designated for the 
study chose a content field and built daily reading lessons for the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grade group levels in his chosen field of either 
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social studies, science, or arithmetic. Enough of these daily reading 
lessons were mimeographed to provide each child with his individual 
work sheet. 

Reading materials for the science lessons were secured from Path- 
ways in Science! for grades four, five, and six. Thought-Study Read- 
ers? supplied materials for the arithmetic and social studies lessons. 

The vocabulary list used by the teacher in preparing reading 
lessons in the field of social studies was based on Kelty's basic vocabu- 
lary *, and on the Pressey list. The word list in the field of science 
was checked with the graded word list prepared by Buckingham and 
Dolch. The word list in the field of arithmetic was checked with the 
Buswell arithmetic word list. ® 

In developing the materials, the following items were observed: 

Paragraph meaning was isolated and drilled upon as a specific 
ability contributing to general reading comprehension. 

Vocabulary building exercises were included in nearly every work 
type lesson. 

Practice was given in formulating topic sentences, outlining, and 
summarizing. 

In every lesson, sentence meaning comprehension was checked 
upon by true, false, completion, and other types of test questions. 

Much practice was provided in arranging material in alphabetical 
order and in location of information through the use of the index. 

Lessons designed to increase the rate of silent reading were given 
once a week. 

Christmas vacation took two weeks out of the six months which 
elapsed between tests in addition to the time spent in testing and 
diagnosing. Actually four and one-half months was spent with the 
children on the remedial reading lessons. 


Remedial Instruction a Cooperative Enterprise 


The pupils in the classes knew why they were tested; they knew 
that they would be retested for gain. They were shown their reading 
graph and, individually, their reading difficulties were explained; they 
were told why they were in a particular group and their aid was 
solicited in making individual improvement. The study became a 
cooperative enterprise between teachers and pupils. This is considered 
by the workers as the most important and powerful motivation used 
in the work. 


ab ieee S. Craig and Others. Pathways in Science, Book IV, V, VI. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
y, ° 
? Paul B. Spaneer and Others. Thought-Study Readers. Book IV, V, VI. Chicago: Lyons & 


*Mary G. Kelty. “A Suggested Basic-Vocabulary in American History for the Middle Grades.”’ 
Journal of Educational Research. Vol. XXIV, No. 5, December, 1931, pp. 335-349. 
‘Luella C. Pressey. “The Technical Vocabularies of the Public School Subjects."’ Section 5, 
ican History. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing ee. 
’ Buckingham, Burdette R., and Dolch, E. W. Word Book. Unpublished. 
*Buswell, G. T., and Lenore, fon. The Vocabulary of Arithmetic. Supplementary Educational 
phs. No. 38. Chicago: rtment of Education, University of Chicago, 1931. 
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Science teaching was stimulated by means of experiments, exhib. 
its, and experience talks; social studies were enlivened by means of 
pictures, discussions, games, and dramatizations. 

Children in the lowest group were encouraged to obtain library 
cards and to do an abundance of outside reading. During one library 
hour provided each week, the children read library books which they 
themselves had chosen. 

Each lesson of the mimeographed material contained specif 
directions for doing the work. There was no need for a child to ask 
questions or to delay in starting his work. This was a hard lesson for 
many of the children to learn, but the teachers refused to answer ques. 
tions and insisted on the lessons being completed daily. The children 
rebelled for a day or two but on finding the teachers consistent in their 
study habit demands, and that they would not weaken, the children 
applied themselves to the tasks assigned and that particular trouble 
did not loom large again. 

As the children worked the teacher circulated among them, in 
order to be of assistance where needed but children were not allowed 
to become dependent. As the children finished, the child and teacher 
went over the work judging its correctness, quality of the work, and 
future needs. 

If a lesson were not completed in the allotted time the child 
finished it in spare time during the day. This was done willingly, as 
each child had played a part in setting up his own reading goals and 
was vitally interested in reaching them. 

The teachers made no attempt to correct all the reading lessons 
Any lesson which was not corrected with the pupil in class was not 
corrected at all. The real value of correction is not the score, but it is 
the process of making the child conscious of his ability, his strength, 
or his need for overcoming some weakness. 

All the workers realized that the mimeographed lessons needed to 
be improved. Some lessons were more difficult than others and there- 
fore needed to be allotted more time or shortened. These materials 
should be revised as a result of these experiences in order to make 
them adequate for future use. ! 


Conclusions Derived from Test Data 


1. In each class the greatest gains were made by the highest and 
lowest group levels. In other words, those pupils in the sixth 
reading grade or above, and those in the fourth reading grade 
made the most improvement. 


1 Mimeographed remedial reading materials are available to schools at 30 cents for a complete st 
8 ulna City Schools, Department of Instruction, Burbank, California. 
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2. The speed test was not considered reliable. Although some small 
gain was made on the average of each class, there were some 
very peculiar fluctuations that occurred between the first and. 
second test scores. According to the test manual, the relia- 
bility of the rate section of the test is 64 as against .90 on total 
comprehension. 

3. Since the lowest groups made such marked gains, it would indi- 
cate that the same reading methods can be used with the 
slowest groups as are used with other groups, provided the 
reading materials are on their reading ability level. 

4. This study indicates the advantage of both careful diagnosis of 
needs and carefully prepared lessons. 


Mean Scores for Each Reading Skill Developed in Three 
Sixth Grade Groups 
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Distribution of Initial and Final Scores for Iowa Elementary 
Reading Tests in Three Sixth Grade Groups, Showing 
Total Comprehension Score of the Median and Quartile, 
and Median Gain in Months 
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Conclusions Derived from Observation 0 
1. To gain growth in reading, children’s interests must be considered f 
in providing reading materials. tt 
2. To gain growth in reading ability, the process must be a cooperé § fF 
tive enterprise on the part of the teacher and pupil. m 


3. To gain growth in reading, the child must be aware of his needs 
and realize a possibility of improvement. 
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4. To gain growth in reading, each successive reading lesson must 
furnish opportunity to grow, and be possible of satisfactory 
completion. 

5. Correct study habit formation is vital to growth in reading. 

6. The variety of lessons in the three content fields often changed 
the view and maintained interest. 

7. The success, interest, and happiness of the pupils was marked 
throughout the study. The children were conscious of a new 
power within themselves; they were conscious of new study 
habits being formed and that these new study habits work 
successfully for them. This new sense of power eliminated 
many problems of discipline that arise when children feel 
incapable of doing their tasks. 

8. Although it took a great deal of time and work for the teachers 
to prepare the daily lessons, they have felt a satisfaction in 
seeing the effects of growth in reading ability make a change in 
the child's attitude toward school and his school subjects. 


Special Cases 


All the records showing specific difficulties were interesting, but 

the following special cases are included here as examples of particular 
problems which influence reading ability. 
Case 1. Girl from fine home background. Gain was 15 months. 
Grade level changes from 4.3 to 5.8. J. had been considered a non- 
reader. Was disinterested and did not apply herself. After the tests 
were given and her help had been enlisted, she started to work with 
dogged persistence. It is interesting to note what concentration plus 
interest and urge did for J. The test records show: 


16 months’ gain in paragraph meaning 

10 months’ gain in word meaning 

40 months’ gain in central thought of paragraph 
14 months’ gain in sentence meaning 

43 months’ gain in alphabetizing 


Case 2. An underage girl of inferior home background and below 
grade. At the time the program was begun, this child was nervous, 
underweight, and absent from school a great deal. She was sent to 
the nurse for examination and placed in the middle reading group. 
For the duration of the experiment (and since) she has been given free 
milk daily. 

G's score in the second test showed an increase of three years and 
three months in reading comprehension. Her reading comprehension 
grade placement at the end of the experiment was 8.9. Her reading 
speed increased one year and five months. 
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Just how much of this improvement was due to milk and rest ang 
how much to the lessons one cannot say. 
Case 3. A child presenting a disciplinary problem. He was placed jy 
a group where there were no pupils of outstanding reading ability 
He worked persistently at his lessons and made a gain of twenty-two 
months, the greatest gain in his group. Being placed in a group wher 
he could succeed and achieve helped materially in solving some of his 
citizenship problems. 
Case 4. An unchallenged child. The smallest gain in one group in 
reading comprehension was made by a girl. This child headed the lig 
on the first test but gained only four months during the experiment, 
Two explanations probably have some bearing on this case. The child 
when shown her profile, could see that her scores were satisfactory, 
Consequently, she may not have been as strongly motivated as other 
making lower scores. Secondly, she may have been nearer her physio. 
logical limit in reading ability. Her second score was 9.9, a score 
which was surpassed by two others who made greater gains. 
Case 5. A slow plodding type. This child did good work when sh 
got at it. She was very slow in starting assignments and lacked self. 
control. She lost three months in her standing. She continually had 
to be checked in study habits. 
Case 6. A girl who was emotionally unstable. She made no gain, 
although she was an earnest worker. She had to use a book with 
another pupil for part of the time. Emotional adjustment rather than 
reading adjustment is needed for this child. 
Case 7. A slow or dull child. This child stood lowest on the first test 
given to her class. On completion of the second test she made a gain 
in comprehension of 1.6. E. was generally regarded by pupils and 
teachers as very slow. The results of the test show that the use of 
right methods alters our opinions of some slow children. 





EASY READING FOR FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


R. T. NeEImDeFFER, Director of Elementary Education, Bakersfield 


Necessity of Much Easy Reading Material 


What method do you use in first grade reading? A survey of the 
materials of instruction available will give a very good idea of the 
method one uses. No method will be effective unless it may find ade- 
quate expression in an abundance of helpful material. Good teaching 
requires a clear view of objectives, standards of measurement, and a 
method of procedure, all of which are based upon a specific philosophy 
of teaching reading. 

The principle upon which this article is based and its suggested 
procedure is “much easy reading.” Easy reading material provides 
for success in reading. Ability to do something well in reading stimu- 
lates interest. Interest begets increased application. With increased 
effort we have more reading of easy material and a greater degree of 
happiness for all concerned. Compare the psychological effect of a 
child being able to read a whole book within three months from the 
time of entering the first grade, a dozen primers in group work, and 
twenty or thirty little books read individually before the year is over, 
with the conditions not many years ago when he would be confronted 
with primers and first readers that advanced rapidly in difficulty 
through a rapid increase in introduction of new words. The lower 50 
per cent of children do not make such an enviable record, but the point 
to be emphasized again is that with much easy reading with slow 
advance in difficulty, the opportunity is provided for success and 
happiness to pupils of all levels. 

The secret of the whole plan is simply a matter of adjustment of 
materials. Planes of fixation! or periods of absorption through varied 
repetition evidently exist. With slow pupils words must be read over 
and over, in simple sentences that sustain interest, in order to build a 
foundation. Too much repetition of the textual material kills interest 
and promotes memorization, therefore, a variety of easy material is 
essential. 

In agreement with the principles advanced by Dr. Gates,? skill 
in the use of context to determine a new word or recall one forgotten 
is probably the most effective ability in word recognition a child may 
acquire. If a child is reading along with ease, the momentum of 
Yorke. Arthur |. Gates. — in the Learning Curve.” Psychology for Students of Education. New 


The Macmillan 1930. 
*Arthur I. Gates. New by ay Hehe in Primary Reading. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1928. 
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understanding aids in making a hurdle over a hard spot. Reading as, 
thought getting process is kept as a watchword from the beginning, 
In other words, if a child reads a dozen pages encountering a half 
dozen new words, the gain will probably be much greater than strug. 
gling with a half page that presents the same number of new words, 


Word Repetition Important Factor 


The best modern reader series have considerable easy develop. 
mental work with preprimers, primers, and first readers, in which 
attention has been given to word lists of common child vocabulary, ! 
Standards of not more than three new words per page and occasional 
pages with no new words have been established.? A low number of 
different words used in the entire book with an increased number of 
total running words naturally gives a greater average use of each word, 
This is important but misleading, unless the very important factor of 
frequent and regular recurrence of required words has had ample 
provision. Some have continued the definite use of the preprimer 
words in the primer, the primer words in the first reader, and many 
first reader words in the second reader and even on into higher read- 
ers.? These excellent books have contributed immensely to the ease 
and effectiveness of teaching reading in the primary grades. A single 
series, however, is not adequate for fixing proper reading skills witha 
large percentage of the children. 


Reading Readiness 


It is unfortunate, perhaps, but nevertheless true, that a consider- 
able number of the children who have reached the legal age for 
admission to the first grade and according to our usual curriculum 
attempted to learn to read have not reached the level of mental 
maturity and “‘school’’ maturity to have reading readiness. 

If these immature children are exposed to the material of a basic 
reading series and become familiar with its story content before they 
are able to make satisfactory progress in reading, the repeated use of 
this beginning material does not hold the interest so much as different 
material on the same level. The 1B classes beginning in the second 
semester lose considerable reading skill during vacation. The use of 
a different series in its entirety, from the beginning, is a helpful 
adjustment and “‘new” beginning for these groups when they return 
as lA classes in September. In a recent study of kindergarten children 
in the Bakersfield city schools using the Pintner-Cunningham test, 

1 Commonly used lists: Edward Lee Thorndike. Teacher's Word Book. New York: Teacher 
ae Columbia University, 1932; Arthur I. Gates. A Reading Vocabuary for the Primar —_ 
oe Unpublianed College, Columbia University, 1926; B. R. Buckingham and E. W. Dolch. 

2 As examples, note the descriptive literature for The Children’s Book Shelf Series by B. R. Buck- 
ingham, Boston: Ginn & Company; The Elson Basic Series by W. S. Gray and Others. Chicago: Scott 


Foresman & Company; The Webster Series by Clarence Stone. St. Louis, Missouri: Webster ishing 
Company. 
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it was found that 40 per cent of the children who had reached an actual 
age of five years nine months or more had not attained a mental age of 
fve years nine months. Only a few more than half of the group rated 
a mental age of six, which is generally considered the minimum age 
for beginning reading with the usual methods of class instruction. 
These findings are not unusual. They would be found approximately 
the same in any school system. In fact, this group would be a little 
more intelligent than the normal group.! It is obvious that consider- 
able adaptation of the usual procedure would need to be made before 
they are exposed to reading. Such children require extended experi- 
ence on the preprimer and primer level beyond that provided by the 
books and accessory material of a single series. 

Some groups of children require instruction of primer level as 
late.as the third semester of school experience before continued 
progress and happiness can result. Encouragement, success, and 
satisfaction resulted from equipping one entire 2B class last year 
with new basic material of this level. 


Adequate Beginning Material 


In the course of reading instruction for most large beginning 
groups, access to the following materials has been found essential: 
1. Two or three basic reading series with teacher's manuals and 
work books 
2. Three or more sets of supplementary preprimers 
3. Three or more sets of supplementary primers 
4. One to three copies of all available preprimers and little books 
of that type that are not used in sets 
5. One to three copies of fifteen to twenty or more primers and books 
of similar type that are not used in sets 
It would be easy to mention a half dozen series suitable for the 
basic books and for the supplementary sets. It is not within the 
purpose of this article to designate or discuss the merits of basal 
teading series, but one of the chief purposes of the discussion is to 
indicate the importance of knowing and having much easy reading. 
After seeking to build up a group of very easy materials for 
beginners, so that real reading may begin at once, without the aid of 
a classified list, it is possible that such a list of books that we have 
found available would be of general interest. Dozens of lists of books 
are available that are carefully selected and high in interest appeal 
and varied content. Frequently the books in such lists may be of 
interest to five, six, and seven year olds but can be read by eight, 
nine, or ten year olds. Often they are simple and fascinating in design 
and illustration, but impossible for first and second graders to read. 


_—_ 


1 Bakersfield city school survey, 1933, showed median chronological age for beginners in September 
years and 2 months 
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The first fifty-four books indicated below are books that can be 
read by children during their first year in school. From early in the 
year to the end of the year, and for the poorest to the best reader, there 
is something available in this list. 

The first twenty-five books range in price from ten to thirty cents, 
They are inexpensive, but invaluable to the small child. 


Preprimers and Little Books of that Level 


The following books constitute some of the easiest materials 
available for the beginner: 
AYER, JEAN YouNG. The Easy Book. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929, 
AYER, JEAN YOUNG. The Picnic Book. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 


Baker, Ciara B., and Baker, E. D. Toots in School. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merril] 
Company, 1930. 


BUCKINGHAM, BuRDETTE R., and Dotcn, M. P. Let's Play. Boston: Ginn & Com. 
pany, 1934. 


Buswe i, G. T., and WHEELER, W. H. Jack and Ruth. Chicago: Wheeler Pub 
lishing Company, 1929. 


Co.LeMAN, BessiE B. My First Book. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1927. 


Etson, W. H., and Orners. Pre-Primer. Elson Basic Readers. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1930. 


GAREISSEN, MARIANA Coss. Easy Steps to Playtime. Newson Readers. New York: 
Newson & Company, 1931. 


Hatt, NorMAN H. Gray Kitten and Her Friends. Chicago: Hall & McCreary Com- 
pany, 1930. 


Harpy, Marjorie. The Little Book. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Company, 1926. 

Harpy, Marjorie. Sally and Billy. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Company, 1926. 

HEFFERNAN, HELEN, and OtHers. The Little Road. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 
1932. 





The Little Terry Book. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1933. 


Lewis, W. D., and Genres, EtHer H. Tots and Toys. New Silent Readers. Phila- 


delphia: The John C. Winston Company, 1931. 


Mackey, Druzitta R. An Easy Reading Book for Foreign Children, Dansville, 
New York: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 1922. 


MartTIN, Cora M. Pre-Primer. Real Life Readers. New York: Charles Scribner's 


Sons, 1930. 


PENNELL, Mary E., and Cusack, AticE M. Frolic and Do Funny. Boston: Ginn 


& Co., 1932. 


PENNELL, Mary E., and Cusack, Avice M. Playing with Pets. Companion Series. 


Boston: Ginn & Company, 1932 


Rincer, Epitu H. Happy Day. Citizenship Readers. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin 


cott Company, 1930. 


SMEDLEY, Eva A. Little Stories to Read. Chicago: Hall & McCreary Company, 1932. 
SuzzaLLo, Henry, and Others. First Steps. Fact and Story Readers. New York: 


American Book Company, 1933. 


Waite, Marcaret L., and HANTHORN, ALICE. Boys and Girls at School. Do and 


Learn Readers. New York: American Book Company, 1930. 


Waite, Marcaret L., and HANtHorN, Atice. A Brief First Primer. Do and 
Learn Readers. New York: American Book Company, 1932. 
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The following books are of preprimer and early primer style, but 
probably are more advanced than the preceding list. 
HARDY, +" @ Sally and Billy in Autumn. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Com- 
pany, | 


HARDY, — or Sally and Billy in Spring. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Com- 
pany, | 


HARDY, 7 Sally and Billy in Winter. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Com- 
pany, 1933. 


McEcroy, Marcaret J. Child's First Book in Reading. New York: American 
Book Company, 1927. 


McELroy, MARGARET J., and YounceE, J. O. Tatters. New York: American Book 
Company, 1929. 


ScHENK, ESTHER M. Christmas Time. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1931. 
ScHENK, EstHER M. Easter Time. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1934. 
ScHENK, ESTHER M. Thanksgiving Time. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1931. 
SHENK, EstHER M. Valentine Day. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1934. 


Books on Primer Level 


These books are suitable for use after the foregoing materials 
have been extensively used: 


ALDREDGE, EpNA M., and McKee, J. F. Wags and Woofie. Boston: Ginn & Com- 
pany, 1928. 


Dootson, Licy Lee. A Riddle Book. Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 1925. 


Etson, WILLIAM H. and Gray, Witiiam S. More Dick and Jane Stories. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 1934. 


nes. EtrHer H. Wags, A Friendly Dog. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 
1934. 


Huser, Mrs. Miriam. Cinder, the Cat. New York: American Book Company, 1931. 
LaRue, Mase. S. The Good Time Book. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. 


McELroy, MARGARET J., and YOUNGE, J.O. The Squirrel Tree. New York: American 
Book Company, 1927. 


McELroy, Marcaret J., and Younce, J.O. Toby Chipmunk. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1931. 


PickarD, Ecorse D., and Simpson, Giapys. John and Jean. New York: American 
Book Company, 1932. 


SerL, Emma. Jn Rabbitville. New York: American Book Company, 1930. 
Sert, EMMA. Johnnie and Jennie Rabbit. New York: American Book Company, 1926. 


lrpes, LauRA, and Keviner, A. V. The Book of Pets. Meadville, Pennsylvania: 
Keystone View Company, 1928. 


There is no intention to imply that this list includes all of the 
suitable books of these classes. It includes all the preprimer type 
known to the writer to date. With copies of books in this list and 
copies of primers not used in sets, a very attractive library is available 
to beginners. 
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A New Social Science Series of First Grade Level 
Johnson, Eleanor M. Unit Study Books. New York: American Educatigg 

Press, Inc., 1934. 

101. How We Travel 

102. Keeping Our City Safe: The Policeman 

103. Keeping Our City Safe: The Fireman 

104. Keeping Our City Safe and Clean 

105. The Dairy 

106. Farm Animals 

107. Pets 

108. The Circus 

109. Our Houses 

110. The Library 


More Difficult Materials 


Other sets of attractive little books, simple in structure by 
ranging possibly to third grade in vocabulary difficulty: 


Bryce, CATHERINE TURNER, and OTHERS. Little Folks Library. First Series. (f} 
books) New York: Newson and Company, 1928. 


Bryce, CATHERINE TURNER, and OTHERS. Little Folks Library. Second Series; (0% 
books) New York: Newson and Company, 1928. 


Harpy, Rose Lees, and OtHers. Helpers. Good Companions. (4 books or| 
volume) New York: Newson and Company, 1933. 


Kun, Mrs. CHARLOTTE. The Happy Hour Books. New. York: The Macmillan Com 
pany, 1927. 


The Children’s Cheerie Series. Edited by Elizabeth Morton. (8 volumes) Philadelphia; 
John C. Winston Company, 1930. 


Reap, HELEN S. Social Science Readers. (7 volumes) New York: Charles Scribner’ 
Sons, 1928. 


Little Folks Library, The Happy Hour Books, and The Childrens 
Cheerie Series contain old stories, such as “Little Black Sambo 
and “Billy Goat Gruff.” Helpers and Social Science Readers contain 
stories such as ‘The Policeman,” “‘An Airplane Ride,” and “A Stor 
About Boats.” 

The significance of the intelligent choice of materials to use with 
beginners can hardly be overemphasized. It is in this beginning period 
that many of our so-called non-readers start. Difficulty in readings® | 
not necessarily a mark of limited mental ability. Many normal ang 
even superior children experience reading difficulties if books d 
proper vocabulary difficulty are not chosen. Probably no problem 
engaging the elementary school principal or teacher will be productive 
of more satisfactory results in the reduction of retardation thay - 
careful selection of materials to make the first steps in learning 0% _ 
read easy. Nor does the significance of much reading adjusted to the 


ability level of the readers end with the first two grades. It is essary 


tially an important feature of the reading program in all grades. 
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